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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The coronation of a king should be taken as a 
ceremony symbolic of the character of the nation and 
its constitution. If we could centre our attention on 
the splendid language of the actual service, it would not 
be difficult to get a fine appreciation of the meaning of 
the celebration. But we cannot. London, especially 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Abbey, is 
hideous with eruptions of deal; poles and festoons, 
decorated with artificial greenery that has become blue 
under the influence of the rain, give an effect of tawdri- 
ness to the principal streets. The word coronation is 


~ dragged into use for all manner of commercial pur- 


poses. Food reformers have reached a climax by 
using the occasion to tell us how to ‘“ coronate 
dietetically”. Already the poets are beginning and 
presently more will come away from them. In the 
midst of these things and such as these a man may be 
forgiven for failing to appreciate the occasion as the 
occasion deserves. The regulations for the two pro- 
cessions, of which a full official description has been 
published, are certainly stringent and seem on the 
whole sensible. A great crowd is not to be played with 
and we cannot now, as at the Coronation of George IV., 
be content with a little magistrate running up and 
down in front of the Abbey hallooing with all his 
might ‘‘Gentlemen and ladies take care of your 
pockets”. 


Lord Kitchener has handed over to the civil authori- 
ties the South African Constabulary. He has had 
a farewell reception in Johannesburg and with his 
usual precision in detail he has arranged a time- 
table for the return of the troops. His concluding 
act was to telegraph to the Boer leaders thank- 
ing them for their “‘ unflagging energy and unfailing 
tact” in facilitating the work of the commissioners. 
He attributes to their exertions the loyal spirit in which 
the change of Government has been accepted and ex- 
presses his confidence that ‘a new era of conciliation 
between all races has now dawned in South Africa”. 
From Lord Kitchener himself we had expected un- 
flagging energy but his unfailing tact has been even 


more remarkable. It is pleasant to acknowledge the 
good sportsmanship of Generals Botha, De la Rey, 
and De Wet and to see that reconciliation can begin 
at the moment at which hostilities cease, but to Lord 
Kitchener himself must belong our first thanks for the 


happy consummation. No man has deserved rest and 
reward better. 


If we may take literally the opening of Lord 
Kitchener's telegram, the last of the surrenders has 
been made. Since the proclamation of peace more 
than 18,000 have come in, and these — with the 
40,000 prisoners in the camps, with those recently 
captured and with the number of killed, estimated on a 
rough calculation—would bring the total of the Boer 
forces at the beginning of the war to more than 80,000 
men. The Government estimate was 56,000, but in 
considering the difference we must calculate, in spite of 
General Kemp, on a certain number of foreigners and 
face the probability of the existence of a much larger 
number of Cape rebels than appear in either estimate. 
It is possible that there will be no more surrenders, but 
how many fighters there are who never intend to 
surrender is a question which can never be decided. A 
large number of the rebels must find it possible, in such 
a country and among so many friends, to resume their 
ordinary avocations without advertising tothe authorities 
that they were lately in the field; and if it was possible, 
it is quite certain that it was done. This too is worth 
considering in connexion with the suggested suspension 
of the Cape Constitution. 


On that subject Mr. Graham, who in the absence 
of Sir J. Gordon Sprigg is the Premier of Cape 
Colony, has made a speech which even his supporters 
can scarcely admire. The occasion is not one to 
which any historic precedents or present parallels 
can apply; and even in referring to the past Mr. 
Graham entirely misinterpreted Mr. Rhodes’ wishes. 
Dr. Jameson makes this clear in a letter to the 
‘“‘Times”. Mr. Rhodes’ words, frequently repeated, 
were ‘‘a temporary suspension of one year or more” 
and he shows that even the Dutch are —a for sus- 
pension for the sake of racial reconciliation. The great 
colony is not being treated like a child or in Mr. 
Graham's phrase like Turk’s Island, because a tempo- 
rary change in the manner of its government may 
be thought wise in the face of unique conditions. 
The suspension would not be punitive in any sense, 
but those who argue with Mr. Graham best know 
how many rebels the Cape supplied and how long 
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their presence prolonged the war. 
foolish to disguise the fact that racial feeling is the 
strongest influence in the Cape Parliament ; and while 
this is so these discussions during the coming months 
are sure to exacerbate feeling unnecessarily. 


No one who has read the report of the Committee on 
Military Education can be surprised that there should 
be disturbances at Sandhurst. However the “row” 
has been ridiculously exaggerated by the daily papers. 
It was not a rebellion : it was plainly not premeditated ; 
there was no demonstration against the Governor. In 
fact, had the Governor shown any common sense, or 
possessed any knowledge of the particular human 
nature he is charged with controlling, no disturbances 
need have happened. The incendiarisms were, of course, 
serious, but there is no proof that they are attri- 
butable to any of the cadets, who, we have reason to 
know, would be glad to produce the delinquent, if they 
knew who he was. But the Governor, incapable of 
dealing with this terrible crisis himself, immediately 
applied for orders to the War Office, which directed him 
to stop all leave and confine all cadets to the College 
grounds until the culprit had been produced. This 
order was not communicated orally to the assembled 
cadets, as it should have been, but was formally 
promulgated. The cadets resented so sweeping a 
punishment, with its innuendo, and broke out into 
disorderly horseplay. General punishments of this 
kind, involving guilty and innocent alike, are some- 
times necessary, but they should always be fully 
explained, for in the nature of things they carry with 
them the idea of injustice. Had the Governor or his 
deputy, the Assistant-Commandant, had the ordinary 
sense to explain the position to the cadets, there 
would probably have been no disturbance. Will this 
outbreak prevent the Sandhurst boys figuring at the 
Coronation? It would be a pity that the Governor or 
his Assistant should lose an opportunity of adding one 
more to his array of processional medals. 


The larger number of our visitors from the different 
parts of the Empire have arrived; many of them have 
been entertained at the usual dinners and have made the 
inevitable speeches. The entertainment given to the 
representatives of the Indian Empire was more remark- 
able than dinners usually are, if only for the evidence it 
gave of the breaking down of caste prejudice ; and the 
mere names of the guests carried the very atmosphere 
of Indian history. On the right of the Duke of 
Connaught sat the Maharajah Sindhia of Gwalior and 
the number of men closely associated with the rule of 
India was so great that the speeches continued till mid- 
night. The Duke of Connaught himself had just come 
from reviewing a strikingly representative body of 
Indian and colonial troops at Hampton Court. His 
speech was a model of concise eloquence and he made 
the one important statement of the evening—that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were intending to visit 
India in the near future. 


It is reasonable to expect that this visit will be timed 
so as to enable the Prince and Princess to take part in 
the great Durbar which will be held at Delhi on 
1 January next to celebrate the Coronation. No measure 
could be more politic or more acceptable to the 
Princes and people of India. The presence of the Heir 
Apparent will give the final distinction to a cere- 
monial which otherwise promises to be more splendid 
and significant than any recorded in the history of 
modern India. It may be doubted if even the Moghal 
Court has furnished any more imposing. The fulness 
of the rejoicings throughout India will be influenced to 
some degree by the adequacy of the present monsoon 
rain which is required to remove the last traces of the 
famine that still lingers in a few tracts. Considerable 
uneasiness has been occasioned by the slow develop- 
ment of these rains especially on the Bombay side 
where they are most urgently needed. From recent 
telegrams it appears, howentts, that the south-west 
monsoon has now opened but is light and not fully 
established. Its progress in the next few weeks will 
be watched with much anxiety. : 


It is altogether. 


The ‘‘ominous ” message, which someone has thought 
worth telegraphing from Simla, that danger is fore- 
shadowed because the official monsoon forecast is 
withheld from the public must be highly entertaining 
to those who are acquainted with the annual deliver- 
ance of the Meteorological Department. The most 
striking feature of that intelligent anticipation is its 
persistent failure to anticipate anything which really 
happens or even to formulate any principle or system 
on which an anticipation could be based. It has proved 
as far astray when the sun-spot theory was in fashion 
as in these later days when the official Zadkiel seeks 
his inspiration in the Mountains of the Moon or Araby 
the Blest. That anyone should be seriously alarmed 
by what has been irreverently styled the comic annual 
of Simla is an indication of a want of humour in that 
home of hard work and dull routine. But if its prog- 
nostications were as sure as the tax collector, it would 
be an undeserved reproach on Lord Curzon to suppose 
that he would refuse to hoist the storm signal for fear 
it should frighten mariners. He has a much better 
reason. 


At a dinner given by the New Zealanders in London 
in his honour Mr. Seddon spoke with his usual breezi- 
ness of the prosperity of New Zealand, of the intense 
patriotism of New Zealanders and of their wish to 
benefit by rebate of duties the commercial prosperity 
of the Mother-country. It is pleasant to hear an 
altruistic motive pleaded on behalf of any com- 
mercial transaction and everyone in England has felt 
some pride in the singleness of the patriotism of 
which Mr. Seddon has been the mouthpiece. But the 
extent of our admiration for Mr. Seddon and for New 
Zealand cannot make us accept the astonishing proof 
which Mr. Seddon gave of the decline of British trade. 
An estimate cannot be arrived at by the simple process 
of deducting exports from imports, and the suggestion 
that the difference represents so many ‘“‘ golden sove- 
reigns” of loss is more than childish. At the same 
time Mr. Seddon’s form of Imperial Zollverein is the 
most easily feasible yet suggested. 


None the less Sir Robert Giffen’s long letter in the 
‘‘Times” in contravention of Colonel Denison’s plea at 
the Chamber of Commerce for a tax on foreign imports 
which should form the nucleus of an Imperial defence fund 
only seems to us to strengthen Colonel Denison’s case. 
Colonel Denison is in favour of the Canadian proposal 
that a duty of from 5 to 10 per cent. should be imposed 
at every port in the British Empire. This, says Sir 
Robert Giffen, would mean that Great Britain would 
be called upon under a 1o per cent. arrangement to 
tax imports to the extent of 41 millions whilst the 
colonies would only raise from the same source for 
defence purposes 3} millions. As our imports from 
the colonies amount to £110,000,000, in Sir Robert 
Giffen’s view 10 per cent. on the foreigner would 
be a gain to the colonist of £11,000,000. How 
he works this out we are unfortunately unable to see, 
but he advances the proposition that we are asked to 
put 11 millions in the pocket of the colonies in return 
for 3} millions put into a common defence fund. Then 
Sir Robert is appalled at the idea of a tax on raw 
materials, as though cheap raw materials to-day enabled 
us to compete against hide-bound protection. What 
he wholly fails to appreciate is that the new business 
within the Empire which a preferential arrangement 
would bring with it would more than compensate for 
any loss sustained. 


The Radicals have discovered a new way of preju- 
dicing the chances of closer relations between Great 
Britain and the colonies. That is to induce Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach to make a speech on the question 
of the proposed imperial tariff. Some very fine speci- 
mens of Manchester economics were contained in 
Mr. Morley’s and Mr. Asquith’s carefully prepared little 
essays on the corn duty, but neither could have hoped 
to extract from the Chancellor of the Exchequer so 
extraordinary a tirade against preferential treatment for 
the colonies as his speech in reply on Wednesday. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has never been a good friend to 
the Empire, and if the colonial representatives who 
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have come to London, not alone for the purposes of the 
Coronation, were to inform the Colonial Office that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s remarks rendered dis- 
cussion of business relations supererogatory, there would 
be no occasion for surprise. That anyone should think 
the Government capable of entertaining the idea of 
modifying existing fiscal arrangements in the interests 
of the colonies—and ourselves—is to him a strange delu- 
sion. What do Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Seddon say 
tothat? Soeager is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to show 
that the corn duty is in no sense protective that we 
almost wonder he did not pledge himself to impose 
excise duties on home-grown cereals. 


It is perhaps as well for the credit of the country that 
people’s attention has been distracted by events in South 
Africa and at home from the continuation of the un- 
happy history in China. The Chinese have fulfilled to 
the letter the terms of the agreement they made with the 
Powers: the Powers, for reasons good or bad, have 
not so maintained their side of the compact. According 
to the first arrangement the troops were to be with- 
drawn from Northern China in September last, except 
from a few special localities. From one cause and 
another it was thought wise to keep troops in Tien-tsin 
and in April last the six ministers decided not to 
withdraw them until the Chinese agreed to certain 
new conditions, for example that no Chinese troops 
shall be allowed within thirty kilometres of Tien-tsin. 
Our minister disapproved but signed the agreement 
in deference to the wishes of the rest. The liability of 
England for this breach of contract, which has yet to 
be justified, is greater than that of the other nations 
because the President is an Englishman and because 
he explicitly assured the Chinese that the city should 
be restored on 1 May. It is possible that on strategic 
grounds the delay was necessary but what is to be 
said of the weakness of subscribing a document to 
which you are opposed on principle? Is this an example 
of the new diplomacy ? 


Over the unhappy Cuba, which is likely to be 
ruined before the decision is final, President Roosevelt 
and his party are fighting 4 outrance. The very 
existence of Cuba depends on a more or less free 
market for her sugar. In the old days, as a dependency 
of Spain and as a partaker of the favourable tariffs 
granted to Spain, Cuba had both in Europe and 
America an unhampered outlet for her sugar. Now as 
an independent nation—by the grace of the United 
States—her sugar is subjected to the prohibitive 
tariff levied in the States on foreign imports. The 
President, aware, as are all parties, that under present 
conditions Cuba must be brought to starvation, 
demands that the duty on her sugar be reduced 
by at least 33 per cent.; by 50 per cent. is what he 
advises. A part of the Republican party, led by a man 
who is described as ‘‘ representing 80,000 tons of 
sugar ”, have rebelled, partly to bolster their own beet- 
sugar interest, partly for the amusement of ‘‘ teaching 
the President a lesson”. The issue is still in doubt. 
President Roosevelt has some popular support and the 
hypocrisy of granting freedom to a nation with one 
hand and throttling her with another is gross enough 
to have given shame to many among the better men 
in the States. But among these the politicians are not 
reckoned, and the machine seems likely to beat the 
man. It is irritated at being directed by a gentleman 
and the ruin of Cuba is the price of its irritation. 


Turning to home affairs, on Wednesday the scheme 
of the Rivers Committee for providing a new steam- 
ship service was debated at the London County 
Council. The proposal is to ask Parliament for 
powers for the Council to take over the piers, to 
provide a fleet of 30 new steamers, each capable 
of carrying 500 passengers, and to establish a 
fifteen-minute service between Greenwich and Ham- 
mersmith ; the boats to run in the winter as well as 
summer. The Committee now estimates the cost of 
running the service at £98,000 as against 4 140,000 esti- 
mated in connexion with the previous scheme. In the 
debate on an amendment to refer back the report of the 
Committee, there was much stale talk of course about 


municipal socialism and undue interference with private 


enterprise and so forth. Private enterprise! It is 
represented by a quantity of old wood and iron, and this 
summer by no service at all. The argument of the 
mover of the amendment was more plausible on the face 
of it. He thought the fifteen-minute service a fatal 
blot, and spoke as though he wanted the steamboats, if 
they ran at all, to run as often as the trains on the 
Underground or the Tube : we shrewdly suspect that 
he and those who argue thus do not want the boats 
at all. We hope the Council will push forward this 
scheme with all energy. We do not care in the least 
whether or not it interferes with private enterprise, 
which in this matter has shown itself wretchedly 
inefficient. 


A side issue arising out of the Taff Vale Railway 
Company’s action against the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants and Mr. Holmes, the local secretary, 
for damages for alleged illegal conduct during the 
strike in 1890, was decided by Mr. Justice Joyce on 
Tuesday. Resolutions of the Society to defray the 
expenses of Mr. Holmes’ defence were objected to by 
certain members of the Society as being contrary to 
the rules. An injunction was granted against acting 
on the resolutions on the ground that the Society had 
not shown that it was in the interests of the members 
or the Society that money should be spent for that 
purpose. As far as the legal defence of the Society is 
concerned, it of course seems to be their interest to 
show that they were not ‘‘in the same boat” with 
Mr. Holmes, and it is therefore not for them to spend 
money on defending him. But there is a broader 
question of policy in the consideration whether it is not 
in their interests to support an agent who acts in 
accordance with the Central Society’s views; and it 
may be a question whether the rules should not be 
altered to meet such a case. 


Insurances effected by the speculators who have built 
stands for the Coronation, to guard themselves against 
loss by their contract to return money in certain events, 
are no doubt good but they have been explained by a 
wrong reason. A policy taken out on the King’s life is 
as invalid, if the insurer has not an insurable interest, as 
in any other case, and certainly the interest which every 
person has as citizen in the life of his Sovereign is not 
the kind of interest the law requires. As a matter of 
fact every insurance contract is essentially a bet or 
wager just as much as the ordinary betting or wagering 
contracts which cannot be sued on in the Courts. But 
the test which is applied in insurance contracts is 
whether the object of the insurer is to protect himself 
from loss which may happen to something in whose 
preservation he is interested, because he derives a benefit 
from its existence, and would be prejudiced by its 
destruction. It need not be his own property, if he 
runs any risk from its damage or loss. The nearest 
analogy to the Coronation stand speculation case is the 
insurance of freight by a shipowner, who would not 
earn his freight from the shipper of the goods if he did 
not land them safely at their destination. 


It is very unfortunate that the proclamation to be 
made in the parish churches as to the Coronation 
should have been so carelessly and clumsily drawn up. 
To exclude the King’s undertaking to defend the 
Catholic Faith while including the undertaking to 
uphold the Protestant religion amounts to a suggestio 
falsi which any intelligent Anglican must resent. 
It is virtually denying the continuity of the Church 
in England. Both undertakings should have been 
rehearsed, which, of course, condemns the unfor- 
tunate form of the protest of certain of the clergy. 
Their mistake in objecting to the inclusion of the 
one undertaking instead of to the exclusion of the other 
has given a ready handle to the enemy. Mr. Balfour, 
not understanding the position any more than Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe, naturally construed the protest 
against those who were protesting. Fortunately the 
Bishops have power to settle the form of the proclama- 
tion each for his own diocese, and some, such as the 
Bishop of S. Alban’s and the Bishop of Ely, have wisely 
allowed incumbents to insert the undertaking to uphold 
the Catholic faith. 
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The death of Lord Acton leaves a gap that can 
scarcely be filled, in the list of English historians. In 
some way he was a Casaubon. His historical library of 
60,000 volumes is perhaps his greatest gift to the cause 
of history ; and thanks to great diligence and a memory 
that has been compared with Macaulay’s he acquired 
a store of knowledge which dominated him and 
to some extent prevented him from reacting on his 
material. But if he left little behind him and was 
never a success either in the House of Commons or 
House of Lords, he has done a great work as Regius 
Professor of History at Cambridge for the last seven 
years ; and as a friend of historians, by whom he was 
continually consulted, the value of his knowledge re- 
mains in many places where his name is not suggested. 
His position in religious controversy perhaps also 
checked his original work. He is chiefly spoken of as 
a Roman Catholic who attacked Ultramontanism with 
a success proved by the virulence of the attacks on him 
in 1870, but we must remember that he expended not 
less energy in the criticism of Protestantism. For a 
man perhaps of a naturally indolent temperament the 
one activity destroyed the other. 


The weather which had largely extinguished the 
interest in the county cricket championship has in the 
end helped to revive it. Thanks partly to a wet wicket 
Somersetshire has repeated the surprise of last year in 
defeating Yorkshire who again seemed likely to win 
the championship. The victory was almost entirely 
due to Braund and is the more extraordinary as York- 
shire possesses the two most deadly bowlers in England 
en a slow wicket, a capacity which they proved lately 
on the Australians. Surrey has also been defeated but 
the county had a weak team and the chief interest of 
Oxford’s success lies in the indication it gives of a 
better match than was expected when the Universities 
meet at Lord’s. For three years this match has been 
drawn, thanks to the excellence of the wickets. Judging 
from the present state of things, the issue will hardly 
be again postponed by a similar cause. 


There are certain alarming indications that the Poet 
Laureate is nearly ready with a Coronation Ode. Mr. 
Phil May indeed, for ‘‘ Punch”, professes to have 
caught him in the mood for an interview, with all his 
‘imperial gear ”—Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, Pye’s 
goose-quill and Tennyson’s gift of a waste-paper 
basket—at hand, and nature, the ‘‘best padding”, 
through the open window. Mr. Phil May and the 
interviewer are to be congratulated on this brilliant 
journalistic coup, though they seem to have been in 
some slight difficulty over the spelling of Farringford. 
Weare glad at any rate that they found their host in such 
genial spirits. One had imagined that, as poet after 
poet published Coronation odes, the Laureate’s feelings 
must be those of Max Adeler on the occasion of the 
first meeting he ever addressed. Speaker after speaker 
preceded him and each took a point from the great 
speech that was to come, till naked of ideas and beside 
himself the orator of the evening rushed from the 
scene. 


The past week has been extremely quiet on the 
Stock Exchange and the paucity of business is 
mainly responsible for the almost general sagging 
of prices. The course of the funds has varied 
within small limits and close at about the opening 
prices of the week, whilst Home Rails with the exception 
ofthe southern and Metropolitan lines have steadily 
declined. The upward movement in American stocks 
has not been sustained, although quotations are steady 
with the exception of Steel Corporation shares 
which have fallen two points on balance. The South 
African mining market has been neglected, changes 
having mostly been of an adverse nature conse- 
quent on the maturing of options and the counter- 
attraction of Ascot races to the members. The activity 
in the Westralian section has continued but the dealing 
appears to have been of a professional nature only for 
the present. The remaining markets have shown no 
feature of interest and with the settlement in progress a 
dull and uneventful week. is concluded. . Consols 96%. 
Bank rate 3 per cent. (6 February, 1902). ; 


THE NEXT STEPS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


|= completion of the surrenders and the transfer 
of the South African Constabulary mark the 
return of the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies to 
civil administration. In spite of the war some progress 
in the directiop of political reconstruction has already 
been made. In the first place the machinery of ad- 
ministration has been brought into working order 
in the two new colonies, and in the second the 
measures necessary for the future welfare of South 
Africa as a whole have been broadly outlined by 
the commissions appointed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment and Lord Milner. In both the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colonies the executive 
officials have been performing the duties of their 
respective offices for many months past within 
the limits imposed by the military situation, and 
the conclusion of the war finds them equipped 
with the necessary machinery for the restoration of the 
Boers to their homes and for other immediate adminis- 
trative requirements. The revenue of the Orange River 
Colony has sufficed from the first to meet the expenses 
of the civil administration. Owing to the restoration 
of the gold industry on the Rand and the consequent 
flow of imports, the financial position of the Transvaal 
is equally satisfactory ; and Lord Milner expects that a 
revenue of from four to five millions sterling will be 
collected inthe year commencing on 1 July. The men 
whose services Lord Milner has obtained for the 
administration of the Transvaal form a_ strong 
cast. They include Mr. G. V. Fiddes, the Colonial 
Secretary; Mr. Duncan, the Comptroller of the 
Treasury; Sir Godfrey Lagden, the Commissioner 
for Native Affairs; Sir Richard Solomon, the 
Attorney-General; and Sir James Rose Innes, the 
Chief Justice. With Lord Milner at the head of such 
a staff as this we may be reasonably assured that the 
Transvaal will be wisely administered in the immediate 
future. The Courts of Justice were reopened more 
than a month ago ; and the railways will be taken over 
from the military authorities from 1 July next. In the 
meantime local commissions have considered two 
important questions immediately affecting the gold 
industry—the employment of natives and the gold 
laws. From the first of these has resulted the pro- 
clamation of a code of laws under which the rela- 
tions of the European employers to their native 
labourers have been’ regulated, and the gravest of the 
evils of the Boer régime have been made impos- 
sible. The second commission is the necessary 
preliminary to the introduction of such modifications in 
the existing gold laws as will stimulate the mines 
already in operation and facilitate the working of less 
richly endowed properties on the Rand, and the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of the Transvaal in 
general. In the Orange River Colony the natural 
resources are mainly agricultural; and here also an 
appropriate commencement of the future development 
of the country has been made. Six months ago the 
first yeomen settlers were placed upon Government 
farms, and suitable land has been acquired by the 
Government for the purposes of settlement. In par- 
ticular an extensive area in the rich agricultural dis- 
trict, known as the ‘conquered territory”, has been 
prepared by the Lands Board for the establishment of 
village settlements ; while railways have been con- 
structed to bring this district into connexion with the 
main line at Bloemfontein. 

But it is not enough to set the administrative 
machinery going again on the old lines. What we 
want is to govern South Africa henceforth on a new 
and better system. In a word, to govern it as one 
country, and by a central authority. It is here that the 
conclusions of the Lands Settlement Commission and 
of Mr. Willcocks’ Irrigation Report must be recalled ; 
since these conclusions, as we have said, lay down the 
broad lines upon which South African progress must 
proceed. First, then, the Settlement Commissioners = 
‘* We desire to express our firm conviction that a well- 
considered scheme of settlement in South Africa by 
men of British origin is of the most vital im- 
portance to the future prosperity of British South 
Africa. We find among those who wish to see 
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British rule in South Africa maintained and _ its 
influence for good extended but one opinion upon 
this subject. There even seems reason to tear 
lest the vast expenditure of blood and treasure which 
has marked the war should be absolutely wasted, 
unless some strenuous effort be made to establish in 
the country at the close of the war a thoroughly 
British population large enough to make a recurrence 
of division and disorder impossible.” But this settle- 
ment of English immigrants on any adequate scale in 
the country districts cannot be effected until the condi- 
tions of agriculture in South Africa have been not 
merely improved but revolutionised. The whole of 
South Africa west of the Drakenberg must be provided 
with an irrigation system. 

Nothing but these two necessary and interdependent 
measures of settlement and irrigation can bring about 
the mingling of the two races which is the immediate 
object of British policy in South Africa. The ultimate 
form of administration is to be found in a Federal 
union of thecolonies. In the meanwhile—that is to say 
during the transition period—we have to provide South 
Africa with a central authority which is capable of 
effecting the regeneration of the country upon these 
massive lines. There is only one way by which this 
can be done. The Cape Colony, known now to be one 
both in political conditions and in physical characteristics 
with the Transvaal and the Orange River Colonies, 
must be added to the area of Crown Colony 
administration. For all South Africa west of the 
Drakenberg there must be one authority—Lord Milner 
and a South Africa Council. During the period 
intermediate between the. return to civil rule and the 
restoration of self-government throughout South Africa 
Parliamentary government must be suspended in the 
Cape Colony. The plain fact is that the Cape Parlia- 
ment is the instrument of the Afrikander Bond. There 
may, or may not, be a majority of Bond members ; but 
so long as the Bond can operate directly in the sphere of 
South African politics it will remain a constant source 
of racial irritation which will affect not merely the 
Cape Colony but the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colonies. Are the Boers going to settle down ? 
That is the question of the moment. The answer 
is that the Boers will settle down, if only the 
Afrikander leaders will allow them to forget the past. 
But these leaders will not do this, so long as they have 
in the Cape Parliament a stage upon which they can 
manifest the power of the Bond. How easily this 
can be done appears from Mr. Graham (the Acting- 
Premier’s) reply to the forty-two Progressive members 
who have petitioned for the suspension of the Constitu- 
tion. I can do without you, he says in effect ; the Bond 
will give me a majority which will do just as well. 
What does it matter so long as I remain in office ? 
His argument is an appeal to the narrow spirit of pro- 
vincialism and self-interest which has more than once 
hindered the attainment of South African unity. ‘‘ The 
Constitution, if suspended ”, he is reported to have said 
on 16 June at Wynberg, ‘‘ would not be given back 
until federation was an accomplished fact, then the 
Cape would have no voice in the matter, and Natal, 
with responsible institutions, would dominate the 
position. If federation were forced upon the Cape 
during the suspension, we should lose control of the 
customs, railways, and defence, and lose the possibility 
of protecting the colony from dismemberment. No- 
thing would prevent the Orange River from being 
made the boundary of the Cape, or Bechuanaland 
from being added to the Transvaal, or Griqualand 
East annexed to Natal”. When the war broke out 
Mr. Schreiner’s highest ambition was to keep the Cape 
Colony “neutral”. In the work of political recon- 
struction upon which the future peace and prosperity 
of South Africa as a whole depends, the sole office 
which a Bond-ridden Cape Ministry can be expected to 
perform is to keep the boundaries of the Colony intact. 
If the Cape Government rely upon their duty to the 
Colony to furnish them with arguments against the 
suspension of the Constitution, the Imperial Govern- 
ment must rely upon their duty to the Empire to 
justify them in neglecting these local interests, if the 
interests of South Africa and of the Empire require 
them to do so. 


THE SOBER SIDE OF THE CORONATION. 


PFOPLE are getting more and more nervous about 

the Coronation as they do about the success of 
anything in which they are interested, when they reckon 
up the contingencies which may dash all their hopes and 
over which they have no control. It is the nature of a 
crowd, too, to increase the intensity of each individual’s 
personal feelings, and so while the Coronation impends 
over us we shall feel ourselves living in an atmosphere 
of restlessness. Atmosphere is an ominous word in 
this connexion. The weather has so far spoiled our 
summer that the dismal impression has grown that 
we shall be its victims in Coronation week. Then 
came the news of the illness of the King and amidst 
graver reflexions we were driven on imagining what 
could be made of a Coronation without a King. What 
should we do with all those distinguished and picturesque 
dignitaries, and representatives of so many peoples from 
all parts of the world, shivering in the inclement weather 
of an English June? Happily we have nuw the assur- 
ance that at least the worse of these two threatening 
catastrophes has been averted ; and even of the weather 
we are encouraging a hope founded on at least one 
day’s sunshine. 

Have we so much to encourage us to look forward 
cheerfully to the more social and moral demonstrations 
of the coming week? The prospect of a repetition 
of the appalling display of folly and vulgarity which 
accompanied the Mafeking, C.I.V., and Peace cele- 
brations fills everybody with uneasiness, whatevei 
complacency may have been shown to them by some as 
outbursts of patriotism which atoned for extravagances 
of bad taste, or concealed the depressing fact of the low 
standard of self-respect which prevails amongst large 
classes of the populace. There is too much reason 
to fear that similar exhibitions may be expected, and 
afterwards deplored, at the Coronation. The appeal 
made for decency and propriety of behaviour on the 
occasion of the peace utterly failed to have any effect ; 
and the authorities who have charge of the arrange- 
ments for the approaching Royal progress through the 
streets are contemplating, as appears by the extreme 
stringency of their regulations, difficulty with large 
numbers of persons who have given up the pre- 
tence of attempting to regulate their own conduct. 
Those who are content with a superficial view of the 
causes that make a repetition of recent orgies so 
extremely probable may point out that they have all 
taken place in connexion with the war, and that the 
inevitable outcome of war isa letting loose of passions 
and feelings which hardly any other phenomenon so 
deeply stirs. ‘‘I expect to be drunk with hogsheads of 
Maine- Water and with odes to his Majesty and the Duke 
and Te Deums. . . . Weare all mad—drums, trumpets, 
bumpers, bonfires! the mob are wild, and cry ‘ Long 
live King George, and the Duke of Cumberland, and 
Lord Stair, and Lord Carteret, and General Clayton 
that’s dead’!” That is Horace Walpole’s description 
after the battle of Dettingen, and it would stand as an 
account of the irrational displays of feeling which 
always accompany the savage fervour of victory. It is 
a misfortune of the Coronation that it will follow so 
closely upon the war as almost to look like an addi- 
tional celebration of fétes in its honour. To say 
truth we have had enough of them, and we should have 
liked the Coronation to be taken on its own merits. 

Even so we should have had plenty of reason for 
apprehension. In looking back on the great displays 
which marked the Jubilees of Queen Victoria in 1887 
and 1897, the propriety and decorum with which all 
classes of the nation celebrated these events have been 
dwelt on in favourable contrast to the license which has 
of late been a characteristic of our rejoicings. It may 
be thought that the Coronation bears more resemblance 
to the State-managed functions of the Jubilees than to 
the impromptu street carnival of the mob, and that 
therefore we shall be spared some of the mob’s 
excesses. This may turn out to be true, but with 
all its impressivenéss! to persons with the neces- 
sary amount of historic knowledge and imagination 
to appreciate the deep signification of the Corona- 
tion ceremonies and progresses, there is: not the 
same quality, as we may say, in it to the multitude as 
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there was in the Jubilee years. The Coronation to them 
is only one of a series of shows, with unfortunately too 
close a connexion, as we have remarked, with the 
triumphs of the war. To the youthful rowdies of the 
present day there will be no restraining feature in it 
equal to the impressive personality of the Queen 
who to the young generation of the Jubilee years 
was as a being secluded in mystery, ‘‘ mystic, wonder- 
ful”. The King’s most impressive part was played 
in the eyes of most people when he succeeded, 
while Queen Victoria was still unburied, to the 
dignities and power which she had laid down. In 
this the spectacular element was subordinated to the 
real essential fact of the assumption of sovereignty. 
The particular value of the.consecration services in 
the Abbey needs a finer sense of the association of 
ideas, a finer imagination, a finer delicacy of apprecia- 
tion, than the crowds which will line the route of the 
Coronation procession can be expected, even at their 
best, to possess. They will pass over these things, and 
the Coronation to them will mean the show in the street, 
and only a more gorgeous, a more splendid and 
glittering one than they are accustomed to pay their 
money to see. Its unique character will be the rarity 
of its occurrence. Since it is only too evident that 
a large number of those who tura out into the streets 
to take part in such shows have no conception of quiet- 
ness, and modesty and self-restraint, or of appreciation 
of what they owe to the dignity of the nation as its citi- 
zens, we look forward with apprehension to what may take 
place when actual official restraint is removed from the 
celebrators of the Coronation. 

It may be that, with the decorations and the 
illuminations to distract their attention from their 
own charming selves, the bands of raw youths and 
girls may not be so hideously aggressive in the 
London streets as they were at the proclamation 
of the peace. Their misfortune is that, unless they are 
occupied with something outside their own resources, 
they must pass their time inanely or stupidly, perhaps 
also brutally. We remarked at the time of the peace 
celebrations that the crowd was not brutal but rowdy 
and silly. But it was afterwards known that there was 
more brutality than had been suspected ; and horseplay 
may easily pass into acts of violence on an occasion 
when the streets will be much more dangerously 
crowded than perhaps they have ever been before, 
and quiet people more exposed to annoyances which 
would be resented but for fear of the gangs who 
inflict them. There should be no further toleration 
of the notion that law and order can be set at defiance 
on the absurd pretext that the occasion is one of national 
rejoicings. The streets ought not to be allowed to 
become impossible for decent people, as though a few 
flags and a certain quantity of bunting were the signal for 
the police to shut their eyes to all manner of license. We 
hope that when next week ‘‘ the loud land flames with 
Imperial gear”, as Mr. Watson’s curious verse has it, 
the soberer but equally imperial blue of the policeman 
will be a little more visible than it has been on several 
previous occasions. 


THE VERDICT AGAINST SANDHURST. 


“Tes portion of the Report of the Committee on 

Military Education which deals with Sandhurst is 
almost uniformly condemnatory, and more than justifies 
the criticisms strenuously urged for some years past in 
this Review. Armed with the most recent evidence, 
obtained by practical investigations many of which were 
made on the spot, the members of,the committee never- 
theless go further than we went, and have practically 
passed sentence on the Military College. Commenting 
on certain details of order and discipline, the report 
makes a sufficiently startling statement—applied, we 
are sorry to see, not only to Sandhurst but to Woolwich 
also—that ‘‘ one of the first lessons the cadet receives 
is that it is a venial thing to disobey orders”; and in 
a sentence that immediately follows it is plainly implied 
that to think nothing of telling lies is also included in 
the course of moral instruction provided at the Royal 
Military College. We believe that a great deal more 
should have been made of this latter point, and that 
one of the most crying defects in the methods young 


officers are at present being taught is that they are 
perpetually encouraged to sign certificates and other 
documents containing untrue assertions. The report 
of the orderly officer, or ‘‘ subaltern of the day”, isa 
familiar example. ‘‘I carefully inspected”, he says— 
when he never inspected at all; or ‘‘I visited all the 
sentries’”’"—when he only visited one of them. We 
could present an endless number of illustrations of 
the same kind. A multiplicity of silly and complicated 
paper forms of course aggravates this evil; but the 
true inner meaning of it all is to be found in the 
absence throughout the whole army, from top to 
bottom, of any proper system of responsibility. Why 
is it that ‘‘ that d d colour-sergeant of mine” is so 
often to blame? It is because, from his earliest 
acquaintance with military life, the young officer or 
cadet is taught that it is not he, but some non- 
commissioned officer, whose business it is to know 
what is wanted and how it should be done. Nothing 
more amazing is contained in the report than the 
statement that with regard to the drill taught at 
Sandhurst :—‘‘ The Committee learnt with regret 
from the Assistant-Commandant that the officers ””— 
the persons paid by the taxpayers to teach the 
cadets their duties—‘‘are not competent to take 
the cadet in hand from the commencement and in- 
struct him in drill, but that all this necessary elemen- 
tary work has to be carried out by staff-sergeants. 
That is to say, the cadet, at the most impressionable 
period of his career, is led to suppose that it is beneath 
the dignity of an officer to impart instruction in this 
elementary portion of his profession.” We are com- 
pelled to assume that the Assistant-Commandant knew 
what he was talking about: and we feel that no italics 
or notes of admiration can add to the simple force of 
this remarkable revelation ; but there is nevertheless a 
certain special pathos in the words ‘‘at the most 
impressionable period of his career”. Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? What sort of military zeal English 
boys are capable of showing was seen last Saturday, 
when, ona miserably wet day, no fewer than 12,000 lads 
were reviewed by the Prince of Wales on the Horse 
Guards’ Parade. They mustered in brigades, they 
were armed with rifles, they even had a certain 
amount of artillery and train ; they marched to military 
music, and in everything they did,—above all in their 
bearing under uncomfortable conditions of weather, 
they showed the greatest possible keenness. Many of 
these lads were called, for want of any better name, 
‘‘cadets”; but all the credit for their training and 
organisation was due to a few private individuals,— 
some stray philanthropic peer, a few enthusiasts for 
physical drill, and other irresponsible people, many of 
them civilians. One of the newspapers referred to the 
lads who took part in this display as ‘‘ children in the 
guise of soldiers, whose training and discipline should 
help them to make not only true and good men, but 
loyal and patriotic citizens, willing and able, if need be, 
to fight for their King and country”. ‘‘ Willing” they 
no doubt were, and would be, but ‘‘able”! The 
pity is that in England all fine material of this sort is 
deliberately wasted ; and the shame is that at such a 
place as Sandhurst, which should be the one recognised 
home and nursery for youthful military zeal, everything 
of the kind is allowed to run to seed, or perish from 
want of nourishment. 

It is not a little interesting that a day or two before 


_ the review of the Lads’ Brigades, the Sandhurst cadets 


gave a display of their own training and efficiency. 
While the juvenile amateurs in the art of war gave their 
version of obedience and discipline by humbly marching 


| about in the rain, in accordance with orders, the 


‘* Regulars ”—as they would probably wish to be called 
—gave theirs. There was no actual mutiny, but it is 
certain that there was a disreputable exhibition of 
indiscipline and insubordination. The blame lies mainly 
with the Royal Military College authorities, es 
the Governor, but none the less the moment for suc 
an object lesson was not happily chosen from the cadet 
point of view, and the outbreak of which these youths 
have just been guilty will certainly not embolden 
apologists of the Royal Military College to stand up in 
its defence at the present time. 

One very natural question contained in the Terms of 
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Reference and addressed to the witnesses who gave 
evidence before the committee, as also to a certain 
number of commanding officers who were away on 
foreign service, was as to the relative merits of young 
officers joining the army from the militia and from 
Sandhurst respectively. A considerable proportion of 
witnesses (who may or may not have been old Sand- 
hurst men themselves) answered in a sense favourable 
to the Military College; but it is significant that the 
commanding officers of regiments on /oreign service 
were, with one exception, in favour of the militiaman. 
What from the first we have tried to lay the greatest 
stress upon is, first, the importance of infusing into the 
Sandhurst cadet a professional spirit ; secondly that he 
should be taught his profession in a practical manner. 
We do not pretend that the young man who joins the 
College is, to start with, any less ready than other 
young men to imbibe every moral, social, and educa- 
tional advantage. He has no ‘‘ double dose of original 
sin” or of professional incapacity to contend against. 
But what he has to contend against, and has proved 
himself incapable of resisting, is an antiquated and at 
the same time thoroughly vicious system, which stereo- 
types his own want of formed character and any other 
natural defects he may possess, and at the same time 
fails to make him either an officer, a gentleman, or a 
scholar. As to the purely educational value of Sand- 
hurst, as an institution, that stands as hopelessly con- 
demned as everything else. The committee have 
nothing to say in its defence. ‘‘It is clearly estab- 
lished”, they say, ‘that the cadets have no induce- 
ment to work; that the instructors have no inducement 
to teach”; that the curriculum is so arranged that 
everyone is ‘‘rushed for time”; that wrong subjects 
are taught, the time spent in teaching wrongly allocated, 
and that there is ‘‘no adequate supervision of the 
system of instruction”. What further evidence is re- 
quired ? 

The Terms of Reference included the question whether 
Sandhurst should be retained, and that question has 
been answered by the Committee in the affirmative ; 
but if all or most of its other recommendations are to 
be adopted we may confidently look forward to seeing 
a completely transformed and revivified Military College. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that there will be as little 
patching up of old material as possible. We most 
heartily endorse the suggestions contained in para- 
graphs 115, 116, of the report, with regard to the 
teaching staff and the Commandant, but it will be quite 


out of the question to carry them out except de novo ; 


and whatever disagreeable consequences this may 
involve to individuals, they must bow to the inevitable 
and allow the old order to give place to the new. We 
have not space to discuss many interesting features in 
the report, such as the strong recommendation in 
favour of an annual encampment for at least six weeks 
for all the cadets, the cavalry looking after their own 
horses. This will be an admirable change for the 
better ; and it is safe to predict that if the whole of the 
new scheme foreshadowed is loyally carried out, a step 
of enormous importance will have been made towards 
=~ efficient officers for the British Army of the 
uture. 


PEACE AND THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK. 


WA4k8 is a wasteful proceeding, and its cessation 

discloses a large gap in the world’s stock which 
must be filled at once. Outside Johannesburg the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies have been 
described as a blackened wilderness, and Lord Milner 
is said to have been ‘‘ appalled” by the devastation 
caused by two and a half years’ fighting. But it is not 


only the wastage that has to be made good: peace | 


after war nearly always produces a period of commer- 
cial enterprise, when men embark their capital boldly in 
new undertakings. In South Africa it is not only the 
rebuilding and restocking of the Boer farms that must 
be taken in hand at once ; that is a comparatively small 
matter. But new hotels and houses will be built in and 
about all the towns: new railways will be made, 
the cuttings of which are in some instances already 
begun. Irrigation works will be started under 
the eye of a paternal Government, bridges will be 


‘ 


thrown across rivers, roads engineered across the 
veldt, and, most important of all, new gold and coal 
mines will be opened in parts of the country hitherto 


untouched. The northern part of the Transvaal is 
practically a terra incognita, and under the sleepy con- 
tent of a pastoral people the mineral resources of the 
Orange River State have been unexplored. It follows 
therefore that South Africa must for some time to come 
make large demands upon the Mother-country for 
materials of all kinds. The new States will want 
mining machinery, rails, locomotives, building 
materials, seed and stock, provisions, iron girders, 
clothes, agricultural implements, and a thousand and 
one articles of domestic necessity and luxury, from 
pianos and cameras down to saucepans and sewing- 
machines. Unless we allow the Yankee drummer to 
step in and forestall us—and it will be our own 
fault if we do—the renascence of South Africa ought 
to stimulate a good many of our home industries. 
Whether the wants of a new community will be equiva- 
lent to the wants of the War Office and the army in 
the field (about two millions and a half a week) may 
be doubted. There is certainly one industrial district 
in England that will positively suffer by the declaration 
of peace. The Birmingham and Sheffield districts 
have done very well out of the war, and all the 
trades connected with the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition will undoubtedly experience a sudden con- 
traction of business. This fact, by the way, accounts 
in part for the extraordinary patience, not to say com- 
placence, with which the working classes, or the 
majority of them, regarded the enormous expenditure 
of the war. The two and ahalf millions sterling a week, 
which, roughly speaking, the war has cost the nation, 
were merely a matter of account, that is to say they 
were for the most part spent in this country. A certain 
amount was spent abroad in the purchase of horses and 
mules—at double their value—and of tinned provisions 
from North and South America. But by far the largest 
amount of the £260,000,000 was merely transferred 
from the pockets of the taxpayers to the pockets of 
certain manufacturers and their workmen. In the big 
fight for empire during the eighteenth century and up 
to the battle of Waterloo with France and America, it 
was of course very different. The hundreds of millions 
which the Pitts and North and Perceval spent upon our 
‘* Weltpolitik” did not come back to the country but 
flowed out of it. The money went in hiring Hessians 
and huge subsidies to European Powers. It was 
the sight of their millions flowing into the coffers of 
Prussia and Russia and Austria that caused so much 
discontent in the old days, and the system did indeed 
produce the most acute suffering in our industrial dis- 
tricts. Indeed it may be questioned whether a Seven 
years’ war or a Napoleonic campaign would under a 
democratic franchise be possible. 

We have shown that the South African war has 
been a source of profit to many: we believe that 
peace will be a source of greater profit to many more, 
provided we take some sensible steps to keep the new 
market for our own people, and do not let American 
goods ‘‘like a tide, soak all-effacing in”. We know 
that there are some people who take a pessimistic view 
of the immediate future of the Lancashire cotton trade, 
but we do not see their justification. The close of the 
South African war has synchronised with the restora- 
tion of tranquillity to China and a distinct stride forward 
on the part of Japan. Barring accidents, such as 
famine or plague, we seen no reason why there should 
not be a strong revival of trade with the Far East, if 
our travellers and traders willonly bestir themselves. But 
commerce, like business on the Stock Exchange, does not 
come of itself, it has to be made, by everyone putting his 
shoulder to the wheel. Money is at present plenti- 
ful, (in the banking sense), and cheap, and when once 
the Coronation is out of the way, the middle-aged 
man’s fancy will lightly turn to thoughts, not of love, 
but of lucre. There will probably be a considerable 
outburst of the flotation of new companies, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Experience has proved that the names 
of the directors are no guarantee of the soundness of a 
concern, for be a man never so honest, if he does not 
understand, he is no protection to the shareholders. 
The best advice which we can give to those who like a 
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more or less speculative investment, but who may not 
have the means of forming an accurate judgment, is to 
look closely at the names of those who are promoting 
the company, or who are connected with the flotation, 
or are selling the property. Under the new Company 
Act the names of all the parties to the transaction are 
disclosed in the prospectus: there are no hidden 
promoters’ profits nowadays. Business people of 
standing in the City do not connect themselves with 
rotten or dishonest flotations: it is not worth their 
while—to put it no higher. In conclusion we may say 
that a good deal of canting twaddle has been preached 
by the financial editors of various newspapers about 
the dangers and wickedness of ‘‘ speculation”. Every 
new venture, whether in calico, in gold, or in electricity, 
is a speculation: a new railway in an undeveloped 
country is emphatically a speculation of the most risky 
kind. The British Empire has been made by specula- 
tion : England has colonies and France properly has none, 
for the plain reason that Englishmen are speculators and 
Frenchmen (except a few Jews in Paris) are not. You 
cannot have it both ways: you cannot put your money 
in a stocking and found an empire. A nation that does 
not speculate will never invent anything, and will never 
develop new countries. 


THE INDIAN IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS. 


A HUNDRED representatives of the Indian Imperial 

Service troops are to take part in the Coronation 
procession. Many people are quite ignorant of the 
existence even of these soldiers and it is well to point 
out how they originated and what they have done. 
They were created in the last year of the Marquess of 
Dufferin’s viceroyalty, and are the troops which the 
native princes of India now maintain for Imperial 
defence. Practically they have taken the place of the 
old Native States armies. 

In 1885, during Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty, the 
armies of the Native States consisted in the aggregate 
of at least 350,000 men. They were for the most 
part composed of the lazy and often discontented idlers 
gleaned from the bazaars and the cities of British 
India, for the native rajah of the Mutiny epoch and for 
some time afterwards (probably from distrust of his own 
subjects) preferred to maintain mercenary forces. The 
rajahs gauged their power and prestige amongst them- 
selves, not by efficiency but by the number of their 
retainers. Hence we had large armed rabbles of 
underpaid men in the Native States, quite useless as 
soldiers in war, dangerous in time of trouble or 
disturbance, for they were under no _ discipline 
whatever. The military strength of the British and 
native armies in India was about 60,000 and 150,000 
respectively, but a large percentage of these troops 
were not available for frontier war, because it was 
necessary to employ them in watching or to overawe 
the armies of the native princes. The Indian Govern- 
ment had often given consideration to the preblem, but 
as the native chiefs were very sensitive of the military 
rights guaranteed to them by treaty, they considered 
that more harm than good would ensue from interfer- 
ence in the matter. 

In 1885 Russian menace once more gave an oppor- 
tunity for dealing seriously with the armed forces of 
the Native States, for the Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
most powerful native ruler in India, in this crisis 
came forward and offered his sword in defence 
of the Empire; then every other chief followed his 
example by placing the resources of their States at the 
disposal of the paramount power. Lord Dufferin 
seized the opportunity, and in spite of the warning 
counsels of many Indian administrators, who re- 
garded the idea of utilising the armies of the Native 
States as not only profitless but dangerous, he deter- 
mined to initiate a new policy, and accepted the 


_ offers of the ¥dfious ebiefe.ep-the terms that selected 


portions of their forces, consisting of State subjects, 
officered by their own officers but drilled and trained 
under British advice, should be properly armed and made 
in every respect efficient for field service, to take their 
laces in line with our troops, should an emergency arise. 
e execution of the policy was placed in the hands of 


Major (now Sir Howard) Melliss who was given a 
somewhat free hand in dealing with the princes and 
chiefs. The reorganisation commenced amongst the 
Sikhs of the Punjab, and it was extended to Kashmir, 
Rajputana, Central India, Hyderabad and Mysore. In 
the work of regeneration, the mercenaries had to be 
effaced, vested interests had to be contended with, intrigue 
and corruption to be met with tact and firmness. How- 
ever the native chiefs kept loyally their promises and 
assisted the organisers in forming efficient corps 
and regiments, in establishing schools, and equip- 
ping, horsing, and training officers and men. The 
cost of efficient troops, and the realisation of the 
uselessness of armed rabbles for purposes of war, 
soon had the effect of causing the native princes 
to abolish by degrees their former large and use- 
less forces. Year by year they were reduced, till 
at the close of the century they had practically dis- 
appeared, only sufficient being maintained for ceremonial 
purposes ; in their place there are some 20,000 efficient 
troops, Sikhs, Rajputs, Dogras, and Mohammedans, 
8,000 of which arecavalry and the rest sappers, transport, 
camel, and infantry corps. The men are State subjects, 
they are all thoroughly equipped for war and have ren- 
dered excellent service already in the Chitral, Tirah and 
latest China expeditions. Officers and men are ever 
keen for employment with our armies in war-time, 
and there is never a rumour of a campaign but the 
Viceroy of India is deluged with requests from the 
chiefs to let them and their men go forth and assist in 
the battles of the Empire. Should general mobilisation 
of the Indian armies take place, each unit of the Im- 
perial Service troops has its place assigned it, and it is 
expected within 48 hours’ notice to be moving from its 
State to its allotted point in the theatre of mobilisation. 
Presumably therefore, the necessity of maintaining our 
own troops to keep watch and ward over the Native 
States has gone. It follows that the material increase 
to our military power in Indiais considerably more than 
the 20,000 men composing the Imperial Service troops. 

There is one other matter of considerable importance 
which should not be lost sight of in this connexion. 
Two Continental Powers watch our progress in India 
with a far greater interest than many Englishmen 
imagine. Germany is interested in our Eastern posi- 
tion, simply because between India and Germany the 
great military Power said to be inimical to both 
practically stands alone. Russia, till the develop- 
ment of the Imperial Service troops, and their taking 
part in our frontier campaigns, was pleased to content 
herself with the idea that the Native States of 
India were ready to rise against British rule, and that 
it only needed the appearance of a hostile army on our 
borders, to throw them all into open rebellion. The 
formation of the Imperial Service troops, their keenness 
to defend India against all comers, their proved utility 
in war, and the loyal devotion of the native rulers to 
their sovereign cannot have failed to impress those who 
doubted the existence of a united India for purposes of 
defence. 


BIRDS AND THE MAN. 


yee was the old poet that said the joys of a 
ramble in the woods were doubled if a.sympa- 
thetic friend went with one? We fancy it was the 
author of ‘‘The Minstrel”, and that he went on to 
describe how the ouzel sang finer and the rose took a 
‘* dye more deep” in your eyes when you roamed with 
a boon companion who shared your feelings for these 
things. We are not sure, however, for Beattie, like 
Bloomfield and Clare, has gone from the bookshelf this 
many a long year. He is as one of the figures of a 
past who are seen near the other end of the avenue, 
far-away figures and dim. If it were Beattie it is all 
we have kept of his book, yet enough to gladden us 
that we once read it. It is not often, it may be 
only once or twice in a life, that the lover of rambles 
in the wild meets with somebody whose company 
he would really desire, when starting out for a 
long day in June in search of birds and insects 
and wild flowers in the shy woodland ways. We 
thought that Mr. Hudson was the kind of man we 
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should like as a companion when we read his delightful 
book ‘‘ Idle Days in Patagonia”. We were a little 
shaken in this feeling when the article ‘‘ Through 
William Cobbett’s Country”, now contained in ‘“‘ Re- 
flections and Recreations”, appeared; because he 
quite casually referred to a cirl bunting singing ina 
district where we looked for the bird in vain for many 
years, and it seemed unjust that he, a stranger in the 
land, should find it with ease at once. But after 
reading a little of his latest natural-history book, 
‘‘ Birds and Man”,* one felt that here was the real 
thing, the choice companion. There are some — 
in genuine sympathy with nature—who hold that 
Mr. Hudson goes rather too far. What was it 
he was wanting to do to the people who caught the 
wheatears in Sussex? As regards Dartford warblers 
what might not have happened if Mr. Hudson and that 
professional of Churt, whom Gould to judge from his 
book seemed to have quite an admiration for, had met ? 
Yet if it is contended—we are not contending it our- 
selves—that Mr. Hudson is a little forbidding towards 
those who have ever set a red admiral butterfly—the 
‘admirable butterfly” of that delicious book ‘‘ The 
journal of a Naturalist”—or can show the delicate 
eggshell of a warbler; that he is hard on 
market gardeners ; no one, who cares truly for nature, 
has the root of the thing in him, will think he 
goes too far in inciting us by his writings to spend 
more of our lives with the birds, to steep ourselves in 
the atmosphere in which they are, to brush aside the 
“‘care and trouble and money ” thoughts, the ‘‘ fears of 
many things that will never be”’. 

Mr. Hudson has wandered among birds in other 
lands than ours. He knows the sheen of the Pampas 
with their miles of gold and green 


** Where the sunflowers blow 
In a solid glow”. 


But whilst he is with the wood warblers in Somerset, 
or the British Birds of Paradise, as he calls the jays, in 
the deeps of the Wiltshire forest, he has nothing to 
desire or to regret : and indeed the man who on a June 
day in such spots among the best wood birds 
was not serene in his content would be unworthy 
of his happy lot. Is he so fortunate if he 
finds himself in the wood or on the marsh with a 
whole long day before him when June has begun to 
wane as he would be in the beginning of the month? 
It is a question which perhaps does not admit of a 
very decided yes or no. Of course there is not the 
song in later June that there is in the first few days of 
the month or in May. We never heard a nightingale 
sing after 18 June—though one was heard at Michel- 
dever on Thursday—and even that is very late for the 
bird. Many nests found will hold only a few fragments 
of speckled shell to remind us of the precious days 
that have already slipped by. There are few surer 
reminders of this than the nest from which the young 
have flown. It is not so with the flowers of the wood- 
land and marsh, for, whilst summer lasts, no sooner 
has one kind faded out than another takes its place. 
The white,anemone, flushed with rose, had scarcely 
gone before the ground was blue with hyacinths in 
the weeks when the bark-strippers were in the 
coppice: there follows fast the starlike stitchwort: 
butterfly orchids, large and small, and Solomon’s seal 
and the helleborines are here already, and we shall 
scarcely miss them when in their stead we get 
marjoram and wild thyme. But, once the young have 
flown, the bird’s nest, though even the slenderest, like 
the blackcap’s, will often hold together till next 
summer, is so soon a wreck. Yet there are many 
nests to find while June lasts which have their 
tenants ; and there are blackcaps and garden warblers 
still in full song; and young birds in all quarters 
incessantly calling to and being answered by their 
parents. This call to the helpless young has an 
electric effect on wild creatures. We never could 
see great reason to doubt a story told us by a country- 
man of how he had seen a young cuckoo being fed 


* «Birds and Man.” By W. H. Hudson. 
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and tended by an old cuckoo. When the startled 
fledgling thrush leaves its nest for the first time, with 
its wild cheep of terror, whilst its companions, who 
have too much down on their heads yet for such 
an adventure, crouch low and silent in the nest, a 
finch or a warbler will very likely rush into the scene 
moved by the call of a bird with which they have 
nothing to do; whilst the parent birds infallibly hear it 
and are down to the spot though they were not in sight 
when you put your hand to the nest. It is as though 
there were a kind of freemasonry of motherhood and— 
though to a lesser extent—of fatherhood among the 
birds when their young are being reared. At any rate if 
the strangers do not lend a hand they often come and 
shout their emotion. 

Sitting—perhaps in the arbour at Coate which was 
still in existence though falling to pieces last year 
when we visited it—with the unread book by him, the 
book whose print the sunlight put out as it puts out a 
fire, Jefferies longed that the birds around him could 
live longer just to feast and sing and be utterly 
oblivious of everything but the joy of the moment. 
They were so concentrated on themselves, their joy 
seemed so intense. Wordsworth said much the same 
though in verse which is tame after the prose of 
“ Meadow Thoughts”, with his ‘‘and the least motion 
which they made It seemed a thrill of pleasure”. 
Perhaps it might be urged that Wordsworth and 
Jefferies, Jefferies especially, were unconsciously sub- 
jective in writing thus of the birds: that rejoic- 
ing in their environment, they could see nothing 
but joy in every moving creature. Certainly the 
buoyant flight of most small birds, their every 
movement in the sunshine does give the impression of 
a great enjoyment to one who is very happy himself, 
just as does the flight of Iris. The bleat of the snipe, 
lark-high in the blue, is so good a sound to many of us 
that we may imagine the bird to feel at least the full 
measure of joy we feel as we stand and listen. Even 
inanimate things have been represented as affected 
thus: the hymn of the swan ‘‘took the soul of that 
waste place with joy ”—the joy in that particular case, 
we assume, that is akin with pain. But surely no one 
who has looked closely into the ways of singing birds 
during the nesting season can doubt that the joys of 
motherhood, realised or to come, often of fatherhood 
too, are exquisite. 

We have lain hid and watched a cock wren all alone 
building his nest in the dead bracken in the heart of 
the wood; for cock wrens do build, though whether 
there are such things as cock wrens’ nests, not neces- 
sarily built with a view to eggs or young, we cannot 
say. After working awhile at his nest he has come out 
and perched on a hazel twig and burst into song : and 
the song over, he has gone to an old stump, drawn 
forth another scrap of moss, built a little more, popped 
out of his house again, sprung upon the same twig— 
singing birds are such conservatives over their pet 
twigs—and sung the same song again. If we had no 
right to assume that wren was full of delight, why 
should we have a right to assume that the missel 
thrushes that flew and pecked at and drove off the cat 
which came near their nest, were full of anger ; or that 
the rabbit, screaming when it was seized by the stoat, 
was full of agony? Watching again in the woods we 
have seen one of the warblers come from a bed of 
brambles perch within a few yards of where we have 
sat, and quiver and thrill all over in the way she does 
only, so far as we have noticed, when there are young. 
If that thrill, the most subtle and fascinating moment 
in a small bird, is not to be taken as telling of 
an exquisite pleasure, all hope of our ever being able 
to know anything of the inner lives of birds by close 
watching may well seem vain. Henceforth the song 
of the blackcap, lark, and nightingale, the churn of 
the nightjar in the mysterious land of the evening (to 
Mr. Hardy it sounded ‘‘sarcastic” on one notable 
occasion, but then he is nothing if not subjective in his 
attitude to nature) the hover of the kestrel, the plumage 
of pheasant and kingfisher—sounds and sights familiar 
to some extent even to those who complacently admire 
birds a little at a distance—would suffice. We should 
recognise that to look closer would be merely to dupe 
ourselves 
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DIOGENES AT THE CORONALIA. 


IOGENES, asked if he was going to see the King 
in his golden crown, said he would see him 
we must not repeat his expression, but the remark 
implied that he would not see the King either first or 
last. This is, undoubtedly, a very improper frame of 
mind for an Anglo-Saxon, a citizen of the greatest 
empire the world has ever seen, on which the sun never 
sets, &c. &c. on the eve of a great national festival. 
But let us not be too hard on poor Diogenes: he has 
much to put up with now. The world is indeed out 
of joint for him. And life is not the pleasanter that 
he is rather more than subconscious that it is he that 
is out of joint and not the world. We are often told in 
sermons, and probably with great accuracy, that in our 
present state we should be very uncomfortable in 
Heaven. A crowd of aggressively cheerful persons is 
as uncomfortable to the depressed solitary as paradise 
to an unreformed sinner. All the world is gay, he 
knows it ; but he is not gay ; it is a holiday occasion, as 
if he could not see that. Everybody round him is bent 
on pleasure ; everybody is laughing ; everybody is jolly. 
In a city delirious with decorations he finds himself 
the only person that has anything to do but look at 
them. But he fas other things to do, and so he is 
entirely out of touch, or rather out of sympathy—he 
would be very glad if he could be out of touch—with 
the crowd. He feels out of it, and that is a feeling no 
one enjoys. He looks on all this merrymaking much as 
those who are out of love necessarily look on those who 
are in. If you are absolutely excluded from an experi- 
ence which, unaccountably and without any justification 
but none the less obviously, is transforming the world—- 
the same world as yours—into a paradise for two most 
ordinary mortals under the same roof with yourself, 
what is there left to you but the superior snarl of the 
rational man who knows why he is not happy and so 
has the advantage of those who do not know why 
they are happy? And so Diogenes looks down upon 
a world in love with a Coronation. 

And in fairness to our poor philosopher it must be 
remembered that he starts with a grievance. He has 
work to do and the fact that no one else has is a very 
great inconvenience to him. In the whole great city 
there is no room for the man who wants to work. To 
get to his work is a labour of Hercules: he has left his 
tootball days behind him, so he does not feel braced 
by a long scrimmage through the Strand. He struggles 
into his office hot, dusty, tired, every corn found out, 
all his clothes awry. And when he has cooled down, 
he finds those who should help him in his work 
entirely bent upon the very things he has been objur- 
gating. Is it strange that he should be great on 
‘‘the tawdry show”, ‘“‘strings of paper roses, with 
loops of little red and white bottles ; a crowd of fools 
from the country looking at nothing; a shoddy miser- 
able affair!” In the meantime he had not been the 
more pleased at finding that the seats which he 


had taken for himself his wife and daughters at 


ten guineas apiece could now be got for two. He 
had been urged by his wife to get good seats so 
that they should not be behind their friends. He had 
demurred to the cost, but his wife would give him no 
peace ; and secretly he, too, rather liked the thought of 
seeing some of his club acquaintances less advan- 
tageously placed. Unfortunately his wife had discovered 
that the price of seats had gone down and thereupon lec- 
tured him for extravagance and want of business acumen. 
He ought to have looked ahead. They would not see 
a bit better than the Smiths or the Joneses though 
they paid three times as much. He never was a 
good business man. If he had left it to her, she would 
have managed much better. When he, not in the 
politest language, reminds her that it was entirely at her 
instigation that he took such expensive seats, she asks 
him if he is not the man and she the woman; surely it 
is for him to look after money matters for her, and not 
for her to guide him. It was quite a new thing for the 
wife to be the business man of the house. Poor 
Diogenes gets up from the breakfast table not in the best 
of tempers; it was a bad preparation for his struggle 
through the streets: a bad light in which to see the 
decorations. 


But he sees pleasure ahead of him, when, having 
failed to do any business to speak of, he sets his face 
towards the clubs. He has much trouble in distin- 
guishing them, for all alike they are hidden behind 
red baize and scaffolding, varied here and there with 
gilt and gingerbread in devices of a singular monotony. 
Any architectural distinction, either of difference or 
style, is entirely obiiterated. However, by ducking 
his head very low, he succeeds in making his entry, 
plunging through a dark passage under innumerable 
rafters, into a certain smart club, with no hurt but a 
little further damage to a top hat which the day’s 
experience had already deprived of its glory. There 
he sees a new very rich man whom he knew to have 
given two hundred and fifty pounds for a window. 
He points out to him that the best men are not going 
to the show at all; they were all bored with it. And, 
of course, if you do really care to go, the only thing 
to do is to go to a friend’s house. That’s what all his 
friends were doing, except those who were going out of 
town on purpose to avoid the thing. He should cut 
the whole business himself, and go and play golf 
somewhere. The two hundred and fifty pounds man, 
looking after Diogenes as he moves off, calls him sotto 
voce ‘‘an old fool”, but none the less he is not so 
pleased with himself as he was. Diogenes on the 
other hand is better pleased. He now tackles some 
friends in the Travellers’ and ridicules the gewgaws, 
the gilt lions, and general garishness which that 
dignified institution, the citadel of anti-plutocracy, had 
chosen to assume as a Coronation robe. The elders 
he was addressing could not deny the charge, and 
began to think there was something shoddy about it, 
and quite out of keeping with the Travellers’; and so 
were not so comfortable as before. Diogenes then 
ferrets out an individual whom he knew to be very 
keen, in fact he was called by his friends a pincher, 
and proves to him that he has paid at least double 
what he need have done for his seats. His friend is 
very ‘‘ sick” indeed and gets rather angry. Diogenes’ 
Spirits rise. He assures a younger man who, having 
health and not being blasé, was genuinely look- 
ing forward to the show, that from his particular 
stand he would get the worst view along the 


whole route; in fact he practically would see 
nothing at all; the crowd would intercept his 
sight. 


Then Diogenes finds his way to his own favourite club. 
After making himself duly offensive to the waiter in the 
process of getting.a cup of tea, he lets himself go to 
three or four intimates. What could be the attraction 
Who cares either way? What 
was the King now in this country? He had no power, 
and the crowning was a mere farce. It just stirred up 
republican feelings in the people. We should see this 
country a republic yet. Enthusiasm? Yes; great 
enthusiasm to see the paper roses, the pink poles, the 
gas-works and the electricity ; but none to see the King, 
Sir. I say the whole thing is shoddy; there is no 
genuine feeling in it. Why should there be ? What is 
there to rejoice at in all London being turned into a 
bedlam: work stopped: business ruined? The rate- 
payers’ money is wasted on tinsel and tawdry. A 
twopenny-halfpenny tradesman gets on to the West- 
minster Borough Council, and of course he must have 
his stand put up for his own use out of the ratepayers’ 
money. He puts it up in such a way as to shut out the 
light from the shops of the unfortunate little tradesmen 
either side: the very men who are paying for this stand. 
Deccrations? iook at the town. It is impossible 
to recognise the place. All its architectural propor- 
tions are spoilt by hideous mountains of seats and 
scaffolding. Look at the pile in front of the National 
Gallery : look at S. Paul’s: look at all the churches. 
The whole thing is just a commercial speculation : it is 
just a matter ot rings, and syndicates and prices. And 
it’s going to bea failure. Hundreds of empty seats ; 
thousands! Then with a dark hint about anarchists 
Diogenes goes home. And there he tells his expectant 
womenfolk that they need not excite themselves ; he 
has inquired and finds that it will be all but impossible 
for them to get to their seats for the crowd: they must 
not expect to see anything; and what is more, there 


of the Coronation ? 


will be very little to see: it will be a very poor show 
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indeed. Diogenes goes to bed considerably soothed in | but want the broad, usual thing. Nikisch refuses to be 


spirit. 

—~ morning he sends on his wife and daughters in a 
four-wheel cab by themselves, preferring to make his 
way safely to his seat alone. He is wroth at the early 
hour and his slight breakfast, but much more wroth at 
finding himself suddenly checkmated by a wooden 
barrier and a policeman. He storms, curses the 
authorities, but makes no progress; he tries other 
routes and gets lost in the crowd; but he sees nothing 
of the procession. Limping home footsore and bitterly 
disappointed, he has but one hope, that there may 
never be another Coronation in his time; ‘‘ Long live 
the King” he says, and this time he says it with 
sincerity. 


NIKISCH AND HAROLD BAUER. 


N IKISCH having made a success with the public a 

few weeks ago, industrious Mr. Newman seems 
to have arranged immediately for him to come back and 
give two orchestral concerts at Queen’s Hall. Whether 
the result is in a financial sense satisfactory I cannot 
say ; but at least it has given us an opportunity of find- 
ing out if there is really much in Nikisch. He has 
received a great deal of praise ; and in my opinion he 
has deserved some of it. When dealing with Nikisch I 
feel like a certain London magistrate, formerly a con- 
tributor to this Review, who, when asked in an 
irate manner why he had not finished an article 
in time, said he had been ‘‘too busy adminis- 
tering injustice tempered with ferocity”. So many 
competent men like his playing, and I like so much 
of it so well, that I am always asking myself 
if my carefully formed judgment on his conduct- 
ing as a whole is not unjust and ferocious. To 
justify my ways to myself I carefully consider the visit 
Nikisch paid this country in (I think) ’95. He then 
gave us readings of familiar works, readings that were 
certainly new, but were just as certainly neither strong 
nor beautiful. He seemed then determined to be fresh 
by dint of doing things which other conductors had 
refrained from doing. He treated detail as the all- 
important thing, exaggerating unimportant points ; and 
he presented no real broad conception, either new or 
old, of the works he played as wholes. I remember in 
particular his version of the ‘‘ Tannhauser” overture. 
At the end by doubling the horn parts and making them 
play out he got the effect of a duet between them and 
the trombones accompanied by the rest of the band, an 
effect which the slightest acquaintance with the score 
shows Wagner could never have intended. What he 
did there he did in everything ; and the result was 
not gratifying but positively exasperating. Affec- 
tation is always exasperating; and Nikisch’s new 
readings were not to me readings at all but 
sheer affectation. All this I remember; I remember 
also his concert at the recent Queen’s Hall Festival. 
There he did certain things well ; but still 1 saw affecta- 
tion: there was far too much pose and far too little 
real brain and temperament. Finally, his concert on 
Monday afternoon—which unfortunately collided with 
Mr. Bispham’s at S. James’ Hall—showed that in 
reality Nikisch stands just where he did so many years 
ago. Just as in ’95 he gave some things finely, so on 
Monday he gave us a superb rendering of the ‘‘ Leonora, 
No. 3” overture; just asin ’95 he took care to spoil 
any genuine pleasure he had given, soon Monday he 
gave us a dull, uninspired, colourless version of the 
Seventh symphony, made worse by occasional out- 
breaks into exaggeration and affectation. Now, a 
man’s affected tricks may easily grow slowly upon 
him without his being conscious of them; and 
possibly Nikisch may not be conscious of his. Yet 
there they are. The incessant desire to get a new 
reading by doing things better left undone is nothing 
but affectation ; and some of Nikisch’s tricks are as 
absurd as it would be of a man to offer you his foot 
instead of his hand when you met him. Just as you 
don’t want ‘the man’s foot, but, if you want anything, 
want his hand, and just as you would resent his foot, 
so do I, in the Seventh symphony, want not this, that 
or the other inner bit of counterpoint blared in my ear, 


usual. I go further in my comparison of him to some 
imagined idiot: figuratively speaking, he not only 
offers you his foot instead of his hand, but makes you 
think of someone who might go about in a green hat, 
black collar, blue coat and trousers and red boots. It 
would certainly be new; ceftainly it would be ugly ; 
and probably the police would have to rescue the man 
from a street mob. I wish someone would rescue 
Nikisch. His playing of the ‘‘ Leonora, No. 3” the other 
day showed what he could do if only he realised that, as 
Mozart said, originality is not a thing that can be culti- 
vated. Mozart referred only to composition, and ,he 
said he could no more help his music being unmistakably 
Mozart’s than he could help the shape of his nose; but 
the same thing applies to the interpretation of music. 
If a man sees and feels a piece of music in an original 
way, knowing at the same time what the composer 
meant by it, his version will come off without any sense 
of distortion or caricature. On the other hand, if a 
man seeks to be original he is certain to come to grief. 
Nikisch, I have said, came to grief in the Seventh 
symphony. He did worse in a little suite of 
Tschaikowsky. In a humourless, joyless way he 
treated somie quite light music as if every phrase was 
equivalent to the handwriting on the wall. To 
announce a solemn warning in a solemn voice is very 
well: none of us would like a music-hall ‘* comic ” to 
tell us in his most music-hall-y manner that to-night 
we must die. But when the serious preacher mounts 
the music-hall stage and delivers Dan Leno jokes with 
sepulchral impressiveness we are no better pleased. I 
am going to hear Nikisch again on Friday—too late 
for notice this week—but up to the present my opinion 
of him is simply that he is an able, but far from being 
a great, conductor. It is merely fair to add that in the 
‘*‘ Waldweben ” bit of ‘‘ Siegfried” he was at his best 
and gave one of the most deliciously fresh performances 
I remember. If only he would always, as on this 
occasion, let his personality make its own impres- 
sion instead of trying to live up to an imaginary 
‘personality we might have in him one of the finest of 
conductors. 

Harold Bauer is a very different man, a very 
different artist, from Nikisch. No pianist, not even 
Lamond, has fewer tricks, gets further away from 
any suspicion of trickiness. The piano recital is 
not as a rule a very entertaining function, but on 
Tuesday Bauer kept one wide awake all the time. 
He began with Mendelssohn’s E minor prelude and 
fugue ; proceeded to Schumann’s Kreisleriana; gave 
us Liszt’s B minor sonata; after that went on a bar- 
carolle of Rubinstein, a study by Alkan and a Chopin 
selection. This last I did not hear; nor was I par- 
ticularly sorry to miss it. Bauer does not seem to me 
a born Chopin player: he is more in his element in 
Schumann and Beethoven. He has a magnificent 
robust technique and enough feeling for Beethoven— 
which is saying much ; and the very qualities that make 
him a supreme Beethoven player hinder him when he 
deals with the slighter Chopin. That is my recollection ; 
but he may have worked wonders on Tuesday after I 
had gone. Nothing finer than the Mendelssohn thing. 
has ever been done in S. James’ or any other hall ; it 
was strong, lovely, and at the same time original and. 
true. It is impossible for me to rave about the bulk 
of Schumann’s music, but the Kreisleriana seemed a 
very splendid work in Bauer’s hands. As for the sonata 
of Liszt, it is a poor, pretentious, tawdry thing. It was 
the mode in Berlin a little while ago to call Beet- 
hoven, Liszt and Richard Strauss the three greatest 
composers of all time; but we in England have nothing 
to do with students’ fashions and we know better than 
to insult Liszt by trying to think him one of the 
immortals. He did a lot of good stuff, and his son-in- 
law, Wagner, was not above stealing from him at 
times; but this sonata is not amongst his best stuff. 
Ali that recitative means nothing whatever; and in 
place of development of the themes we have them ladled » 
out again and again with tinsel ornamental accompani- 
ments. The barcarolle of Rubinstein is—for Rubin- 
stein—very thin ; for Rubinstein could really at times 
compose, invent. The study of Alkan I had never. 
heard before. It served to show how fast Mr. Bauer 
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could fmake his fingers go without losing purity and 
richness of tone. Mr. Bauer is still quite a youngster 
and there cannot be any doubt that he will gradually be 
recognised here as one of the very finest pianists. He 
always plays like an artist, a musician; his technique 
is extraordinary ; and, as I have said, above all there is 
not in his playing a trace of trickery. Everything is 
done, nothing is faked. : 

I had promised myself to write about Hofmann this 
week,"but for want of space I must leave him until the 
end of the season, only remarking now that he has grown 
into a good but not an astonishing pianist. The few 
lines‘I have to spare must be devoted to Mr. Landon 
Ronald’s new ballet written for the Alhambra. It is full 
of tunes perhaps too good for a theatre of varieties, 
and is fadmirably, superbly, scored from beginning to 
end. The Alhambra management has done its share 
of the thing in most gorgeous fashion: I do not 
remember a better mounted ballet; and with Mr. 
Ronald’s music the thing ought to run for a long 
time. [It is a good thing such musicianship should 
have filtered into the music-halls. Mr. Byng, the 
conductor at the Alhambra, is of course an excellent 
musician who has written some most delicate and 
finely imagined stuff; but Mr. Ronald has employed 
the [most modern orchestral methods in a musical 
hall|for the first time. I hope he will not be content 
with that, but try his hand at a serious opera. 


J. F.R. 


CRAWFORD VERSUS DANTE. 


** A ND all this has been to her but as the sound of 

lyres and flutes, and lives only in the delicacy 
with which it has moulded the changing linea- 
ments...” These are the familiar words that form 
themselves annually on the tip of my tongue, while 
Sarah Bernhardt, with radiant eyes upturned, and 
deprecant palms outstretched, stands to receive the 
British salvoes in honour of her rentrée. For surely 
Mona Lisa is not more remarkable a lady than she, 
does not bear lightlier a graver load of manifold experi- 
ences. Nay! Time has been stealthily corrupting the 
canvas of Leonardo, drawing over it a network of 
delicate cracks, rubbing away the first magic bloom of 
the colours as Vasari knew them. But Time has not 
ventured to lay hands on Sarah. He grovels before 
her, ever crowning anew the already monstrous pile of 
gifts that he has laid before her, and exacting of her 
nothing in return. She really is a most marvellous 
creature—more of a myth, one might say, than of a 
human being. Her “lineaments ” are, like Mona Lisa’s, 
ever ‘‘changing”, are ever being ‘‘ moulded” by her 
manifold experience, in so far that in one year she is 
plump, in another comparatively slim. But, slim or 
plump, she is never older by so much as an hour since 
the previous year. If anything, she is an hour or two 
younger. And if Mr. Marion Crawford, in his passion 
for historical accuracy, had betrothed Francesca to 
Giovanni at the age of nine, Sarah, you may be sure, 
would have looked the part quite passably. As it is, 
Mr. Crawford does not vouchsafe us the heroine before 
she is seventeen years old A Zoilean might object 
that Sarah looks sixteen But we can disregard that 
missing year. What really does trouble us—or, at 


least, would trouble us if Mr. Crawford’s play were a | 


salvable affair—is that after the prologue fourteen 
years are supposed to elapse, and thus Sarah looks a 
full fifteen years younger than Francesca is supposed 


suggest the manner of a woman of thirty, our illusion 
is badly hampered by her appearance. Signora Duse 
has inspired much awe through her contempt for the 
art of making-up. But Sarah ought to be above 
such bravado. She ought, when a part needs it, 
to simulate the ravages which Time leaves unmade 
on her. 

A stolid maturity of passion is the keynote thumped 
by Mr. Crawford in his re-creation of Paolo and 


' Francesca. M. Pierre Magnier, who plays Paolo, is 


enabled by his temperament and physique to accept 
and preserve this keynote. And. if Sarah were in 
similar case, and if Mr. Crawford’s keynote seemed 


to me a proper one, ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini” would 
seem to me quite a good entertainment—a play some. 


what trite and vulgar in tone, but cleverly worked t) 
out, and provided with several thrilling moments. But fc 
alas! I, like everyone else whose opinion is or is not Is 
worth having, am obstinately convinced that Mr. v 
Crawford ought to have thumped quite another key- h 
note—the keynote of young and etherealised passion. tl 
Not that I have been yearning for yet another dramatic wv 
incarnation of ‘‘the two most memorable spirits that is 
floated past Dante”. D’Annunzio has given us their n 
hearts’ passion, Maeterlinck (changing but their it 
names) has given us their souls’ pathos, Mr. Stephen wv 


Phillips has given us their elegant and wistful 
winsomeness. If we had much more of them, just p 
at present, they might get on our nerves. There- (1 
fore it is well that they have not been trotted p 
forth for us at the Garrick Theatre. But it is not at all t 
well that they have been taken, and turned inside out, a 
and trotted forth in a metamorphic state of grim, t 
prosaic ugliness. We do not need the true Paolo and 
Francesca again, but still less do we need two other 
persons of the same names. The one pair would 
fatigue us, but would still illude us; the other revolts 
us, nor do we believe in it for one instant. Mr. 
Crawford, doubtless, would demur to the epithet 
‘* true” as applied to Dante’s, not to his own, creatures. 
And I am not going to fly in the face of history (as 
learnt from Mr. Crawford’s interesting preface and 
notes) by denying that there once lived in Italy a 
lady named Francesca da Rimini, and a gentleman 
named Paolo Malatesta, whose lives and characters 
have been grossly distorted by Dante and drawn with 
some measure of accuracy by Mr. Crawford. Yet will 
I not transpose the epithet ‘‘ true” from the place I put 
it in. For who cares a wooden hoop what sort of 
people Paolo and Francesca were ‘‘ when they were at 
home”, or what sort of love they really had for each 
other? They simply don’t exist for us. They never 
did exist, except for the scandalmongers of their period. 
But there is a very real and fiery existence for those 
two figments, Paolo and Francesca according to Dante. 
Them we accept, them we love (within reason), in them 
we believe with all our hearts. And there is a rude ' 
shock in store for anyone who, ignoring Dante— ; 
‘* Diabolo Dante Dedi” : Mr. Crawford is welcome to 
this weird paraphrase of a famous motto—comes airily 
assuming that we shall not reject with scorn his revised 
version of the twain. 

One phrase in that last sentence is not quite happy. 
Mr. Crawford is not a man to be conceived as “ airily 
assuming” anything. He is painfully conscientious in 
the collection and verification of data. It seems that, 
before writing this play, he made a thorough examination 
of the castle in which Paolo and Francesca met their 
doom, and that he even succeeded in identifying beyond 
a doubt the very room in which that doom was met. 
Submissive to a famous precedent, ‘‘ upstairs and 
downstairs and in my lady’s chamber” wandered Mr. 
Marion Crawford, wasting that which his exemplar had 
not to waste—shoe-leather. If he had proceeded to 
put into his play the whole truth, as evolved 
by his various researches, and nothing but that 
truth, then perhaps the waste would seem to me 
to have been made good. If he had been frankly 
and consistently archzological, then might his play, 
though giving no zsthetic pleasure to anyone, have 
had some value for some students. And I suspect 
that this is the line which Mr. Crawford, better versed 


a a of 


| in medizval Italy than in modern dramaturgy, would 
to be. Though by her art in acting she contrives to | 


have preferred to take. But ‘‘j’ai usé la liberté du 
dramaturge”, he says in apology for not showing us 
Paolo swinging to and fro, with his doublet caught 
by the hinge of an unfriendly trapdoor. Further- 
more, Mr. Crawford wishes it to be distinctly under- 
stood that he has had regard only to the exigencies of 
drama, and has not attempted to make an historic study. 
So that this new version of Paolo and Francesca 
is not a really trustworthy version for the dry-as-dust. 
What, then, is it? Merely a painful fall between two 
stools, to serve as a warning for those about to write 
plays round obscure episodes which have been trans- 
formed and immortalised by poetic genius. So salutary 
a warning deserves permanence. But I fear that 
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‘*Francesca da Rimini” is doomed to very speedy 
oblivion. Nor can we be justly blamed for trying to 
forget this stodgy and sordid creation, which, though it 
is so unreal to us, does tend to mar the preconception 
which destroys it. It is unlucky for Mr. Crawford that 
his play was not produced some four years ago; for 
then these very columns would have been resounding 
with a pzan in his honour. But I fancy that ‘‘G.B.S.” 
is the one and only person to whom Paolo, as a stout, 
middle-aged father of a family, stricken down untimely 
in the fourteenth year of his intrigue with Francesca, 
would appear as a reason for enthusiasm. 

M. Magnier, as I have hinted, was an ideal inter- 
preter of this part, whilst its fellow was toned down 
(though not made tolerable) by youth and beauty and 
poetic utterance. Mdlle. de Bray made Concordia, 
the daughter of Francesca, appear almost as young 
as her mother. And Giovanni was played with a more 
than Latin ebullience by M. de Max. Max. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


MONG financial institutions as a whole life assurance 

companies are the soundest and the best. Among 

life insurance companies British life offices hold the 

highest place ; and among British life offices the premier 

position may fairly be claimed for the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund. 

From year to year we have the record of its annual 
progress. At varying intervals we have publications 
of its experience and of its records, of exceptional 
interest and value: and every seven years it is put to 
the crucial test of a stringent valuation, with the in- 
variable result that its financial stability is demonstrated 
afresh and the benefits it confers upon its policy-holders 
clearly exhibited. 

Before referring to the annual and valuation reports 
which have just been published we must express appre- 
ciation of three volumes which the society has issued + 
in the past three years. The first was a book of useful 
tables dealing with various financial matters, and con- 
taining a full prospectus of the society’s policies. 
The second is a volume of much historic value con- 
taining facsimile reprints of the original prospectuses 
of the society first published in 1811 to 1814, and an 
address by the manager in 1830. We have already 
noticed these in some detail in a previous article. A 
later volume sets forth the causes of death among the 
assured in the society from 1874 to 1894. In con- 
sequence of the magnitude of the office the statistics 
are extensive, and constitute one of the most important 
contributions that have been made regarding the inci- 
dence of mortality among the middle and higher classes. 
The facts are accompanied by observations of much 
value by Dr. Muirhead, the medical officer of the 
society. The publication of such volumes as these 
is a public-spirited act on the part of the directors 
which deserves the most cordial recognition, since it 
would be lamentable if the accumulated knowledge of 
so great an office were not available for the general 
benefit. 

The annual report for 1901 shows that the new 
business was the largest ever recorded by the society. 
The new sums assured amounted to nearly two millions, 
and the new premiums exceeded £72,000. The mortality 
experienced was very favourable, since the actual deaths 
were only 692 as compared with 896 expected and pro- 
vided for. The rate of interest earned upon the funds 
was £3 16s. 2d. per cent. and the expenditure was less 
than 10 per cent. of the premium income. These facts 
make it apparent that all the principal sources of 
surplus provided substantial contributions to the amount 
available for bonuses. 

The report on the septennial investigation of the 
society’s affairs shows a surplus of more than 2} millions, 
a sum which is amply sufficient to provide a reversionary 
bonus at the rate of 34s. per cent. per annum upon sums 
assured and previous bonuses. This rate of bonus has 
remained unchanged for the last twenty-eight years, 
and we believe that the average bonus declared by the 


society since its formation nearly a century ago has not 
varied by more than one penny per annum for every 


4100 assured. This fact is characteristic of one of the 
most prominent features of the society, namely the 
steady, unvarying, soundness and success with which 
its affairs are managed. 

It is in some ways unfair to the society to talk of its 
rate of bonus having been. maintained at a uniform 
rate, since, although this is actually the case, the bene- 
fits to the policy-holders have been increased in various 
ways by the adoption of more liberal conditions involv- 
ing considerable cost to the society, while the financial 
position of the company has been strengthened and the 
prospects for the future improved. In these circum- 
stances the formal rate of bonus might well have been 
lessened without any real decrease in the benefits given 
to the members ; but the society has both maintained 
its bonus rate and conferred upon its policy-holders 
other substantial benefits in addition. 

The meaning of a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
345. per cent. per annum upon both sums assured and 
previous bonuses is well shown by a table contained in 
the report, from which it appears that the annual 
addition to a policy that has been in force for seventy- 
five years exceeds 5 per cent. of the sum assured ; and 
on a policy of sixty years’ duration the bonus is more 
than £4 on every £100, thus showing very clearly the 
benefits of the compound bonus system, that is to say 
of a system which declares bonuses which themselves 
earn bonuses in the future. 

The success of a life office usually depends largely 
upon the principal officials of the company, and to an 
extent even greater than usual this is true of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund. Possessed of a reputation 
almost unrivalled, controlled by directors of the very 
highest standing, and represented throughout the 
United Kingdom by the best class of representatives, 
since it is an honour for any man to hold office in the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, much, perhaps most of the 
credit for the success of the society must be given to 
Mr. Turnbull, the veteran manager and actuary of 
the office. The control of so great an institution is 
a position of far greater importance than is occupied by 
many men whose names are more familiar to the 
public ; but to fill it successfully demands qualities of 
the highest order, and success in such a position has 
far-reaching effect. How successfully the position is 
now occupied the accounts of the society and the 
unrivalled reputation of the office abundantly prove. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INVENTORS OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


London, N.W., 19 June, 1902. 


Sir,—Signor Marconi, having shirked the facts, now 
puts up his manager to write to you a letter which, 
as I understand it, is to say that because I was 
not in Newfoundland in February last, I do not 
know the difference between a telegraphic and a tele- 
phonic apparatus, and that because I did not reveal 
how I know that the attribution of the invention of the 
telephonic appliance to Paolo Castelli was endorsed 
by the Italian Minister of Marine, such attribution is 
not authoritative. Permit me to request Signor 
Marconi’s manager to tell his master that I do not 
propose to continue with subordinates a correspondence 
from which their chief has retired. 


Yours faithfully, 
Sitvanus P. THompson. 


SIR WALTER BESANT. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Chawton Lodge, Alton, Hants, 15 June, 1902. 


Sir,—While it is not to be denied that there is truth 
in your criticism of the late Sir Walter Besant’s style 
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in regard of his hammering away at a nail when no 
further hammering seemed needed, yet I cannot think 
it is a general judgment ‘‘that he never reached first 
rank asa novelist”. I believe that many good judges 
would support my contention that on many occasions 
he did reach first rank, and I further imagine that 
most of them would point to the very books which I 
have in mind. 

The truth, it seems to me, is that he was decidedly 
unequal. Possibly after he had attained great success 
the very multiplicity of his interests may, except in 
vertain instances, have interfered with the concen- 
tration that he was wont to apply to his novels. 
However that may be, surely a writer of fiction should 
be judged by his best work, and if Besant had pub- 
lished only the cream of his writings, I doubt if his 
claim to a place in the first rank would ever have been 
questioned. 

Believe me, yours truly, 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


THE RIDDLE ABOUT THE LETTER H. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


7 June, 1902. 

Sir,—It is not possible to agree on all occasions 
with the honest convictions of your able musical critic 
J. F. R., but I imagine few sensible persons will dissent 
from his very moderate expression of opinion in your 
columns of to-day’s date. I am not alluding to his 
assertion that ‘‘in Germany they have no literature to 
speak of” (shades of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Richter, 
Tieck, Hoffmann, &c. &c.!); but to his denunciaticn 
of the gross impertinence and absurdity of translating 
an English dramatic poem, once greatly admired, into 
German, and reciting it in that guise to a London 
audience. Popular appreciation is what a lawyer 
would term ‘‘an incorporeal hereditament” ; the sour 
grapes, eaten with gusto by the parents, set the 
children’s teeth on edge, and Byron is not now in 
fashion. But J. F. R. does not seem to be aware that 
‘the riddle on the letter H”’, often attributed to Byron, 
was never written by that poet at all; it is the work of 
Miss Catherine Maria Fanshawe, who wrote the 
opening line :—‘‘’Twas in heaven pronounced.” The 
accepted reading :—‘‘’Twas whispered in heaven” is 
an emendation by Mr. James Smith, of ‘‘ Rejected 
Addresses ” celebrity. W. J. G. 


THE AGGRIEVED AUTHOR. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Observing in the review under this heading the 
misprint of ‘‘night” for “light” perhaps I may cite 
the context. 

** But there’s one happy moment when the mind 

Is left unguarded, waiting to be kind, 
Which the wise lover understanding right 
Steals in like day upon the wings of light.” 


I wonder how many of your readers will have 
remembered that this passage occurs in an otherwise 
prosaic poem which Johnson thought had been as often 
read as any in our language—Pomfret’s ‘‘ Choice ”. 


Iam, &c. 
A. N. 


THE FRANCAISE.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


61 Friends Road, East Croydon, 
14 June, 1902. 


Sir,—May I refer to a point which has, perhaps, 
been overlooked in your footnote to ‘‘C. W.’s ” letter, 
although it does not invalidate your argument ? 


There should be no possibility in writing or printing 
of @ la francaise (in the French manner) being confused 
with @ la Francaise (in the sense of ‘‘ at the Comédie- 
Frangaise”’), as, in the former expression, following the 
rule in French that adjectives derived from proper nouns 
do not take capital letters, ‘‘ frangaise” is written with 
a small f (the noun that it qualifies being understood, 
although not expressed) and, in the latter, ‘‘ Francaise” 
is written with a capital /, although an adjective. But 
‘* Francaise” and ‘‘ Francais” when accompanied by 
‘* Comédie” and ‘‘ Théatre” are preceded by a hyphen, 
thus ‘‘ Comédie-Frangaise”” and ‘‘ Thédtre-Francais”’, 
and are, consequently, regarded as parts of proper 
nouns. 

The adjective ‘‘ francaise ” in ‘‘ Académie francaise ” 
is not preceded by a hyphen and does not take a capital 
letter. It is true that in the abbreviated form the noun 
‘** Académie ” is used. 


‘Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


E. LATHAM. 


THE FORMAL GARDEN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpsy REviEw. 


Si1r,—I am surprised that your reviewer thinks that 
informality in gardening is coming into vogue. It was 
all very weil in the eighteenth century to ‘‘leup the 
fence and see that all Nature was a garden” but I 
thought the tendency now was to tire of the unchartered 
freedom of cows grazing up to the windows—to revert 
to balustrades and peacocks and make gardening an 
appanage of architecture. This tendency must surely 
have been fostered by the photographs in ‘‘ Country 
Life”. Of course the informal gardener is not for one 
moment disposed of by the epigram that if you want 
to make a path after his method you have only to 
intoxicate the gardener and follow in his tracks; but 
still, speaking without prejudice, as streams of tendency 
are always interesting to watch I should be glad to 
know why your reviewer thinks that it now makes for 
informality. 

I am, yours, &c. 


AMBROSE NorRTH. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND HOUSING. 
Il. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
11 Hyde Park Terrace, 30 May, 1902. 


Sir,—I propose to describe as briefly as possible 
some of the main provisions of the Belgian system— 
to which I referred in my letter of last week—for 
assisting the cheap, sanitary housing of the working 
classes. By the courtesy of M. Lepreux, the able head 
of the Caisse d’Epargne at Brussels, I have obtained 
some documents setting out the various regulations 
under which the Belgian system is worked. The financial 
principle of the system may be summed up as an arrange- 
ment of cheap advances (with proper safeguards) to inter- 
mediary societies from the funds of the Savings banks 
(Caisse d’Epargne), joined to a system of insurance of 
the lives of the tenants for the amount and term of 
such loans. The object in view is to facilitate a scale 
of comparatively low purchasing rent of houses for 
the tenants’ own occupation—together with annual 
premiums for life insurance. The system makes pro- 
vision for payment to migrating tenants (or to the 
heirs of deceased tenants) of the surrender value of 
their occupancy and the attached insurance. But I 
believe this provision is very rarely invoked because 
the tenant right is almost always marketable at a 
premium. The regulations contain some small con- 
cessions as to stamps and exemption from certain 
taxes and, of course, a limit to the value of the houses 
to which the law is applicable, and to the class of 
tenants eligible in the first instance. Every tenant 
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must pay down at the commencement of his tenancy 
10 per cent. of the value of his dwelling. 

As regards organisation, the Belgian law recog- 
nises two classes of Societies, loan and building 
Societies constituted to serve as intermediaries between 
the Caisse d’Epargne and applicant tenants, and both 
these classes are further subdivided into joint-stock 
and co-operative Societies. The operations of the loan 
societies are limited to the granting of loans to facili- 
tate the purchase or building of workmen’s dwellings 
for occupation by the borrowers. Building societies, 
on the contrary, construct the houses, which they sell 
or let in due course. Both classes of societies at the 
time of their proposed formation and subsequently are 
reported on to the Caisse by local honorary com- 
mittees known as ‘“‘Comités de Patronage”, which 
are appointed, I think, every three years, partly by 
royal decree and partly by Provincial Councils. Of 
course both loan and building societies have to work 
under the supervision and on the prescribed conditions 
of the Caisse d’Epargne whose directions they under- 
take to observe in their applications for advances. 
Up to last year the rate of interest for advances by 
the Caisse was fixed at 2} per cent. for loan societies 
and 3 per cent. for building societies, but I believe the 
rate for loan societies has been augmented quite recently, 
to 3 per cent. for any new advances. Loan Societies 
may lend at 4 per cent., but their usual rate has been 
I believe about 3} per cent. In the case of Co- 
operative Societies, no special consideration is given, 
I believe, to the status of shareholders or to the 
extent of capital called up. Assistance by the 
Caisse to such Co-operative Societies is limited to 
advances on mortgage up to 60 per cent. of the value of 
their real estate in the case of loan societies, or up to 
half the value of their real estate in the case of building 
societies. In the case of joint-stock societies the first 
list of shareholders and any subsequent transfers of 
shares must be approved by the Caisse, and 10 per cent. 
of the subscribed capital of the society must be paid 
up in cash. Joint-stock building societies of this class 
have no statutory limit to the profit they may dis- 
tribute to their shareholders. They may receive 
from the Caisse advances up to one half of the 
value of their uncalled subscribed capital and up to 
one half of the mortgage value of their real estate. 
Joint-stock loan societies may not distribute more 
than 3 per cent. per annum to their shareholders and 
are subject to special regulations as regards the accu- 
mulation of a reserve fund. They must also make a 
payment to the Caisse of additional interest out of any 
surplus profits in the event of their dissolution. The 
value of real estate on which they advance to tenants 
must exceed by one-ninth the amount of the corre- 
sponding loan. But they are entitled to advances from 
the Caisse (subject always to a satisfactory report from 
the local Comité de Patronage) in the first instance, 
of half the value of the free uncalled capital, and next 
up to 60 per cent. of the value of the real estate 
mortgaged to the society, and thirdly, the value of the 
insurance policies on the lives of the tenants during the 
term of the loans made to them. There is also a pro- 
vision that all money above a very low maximum 
belonging to either a loan or a building society must 
be left on deposit with the Caisse when not required 
for the business of the society. 

It is calculated by M. Lepreux that under these 
regulations, in certain cases, secured-advances amount- 
ing to about £7,500 can be made by the Caisse to a 
loan society with a paid-up capital of “500 and a sub- 
scribed capital of 45,000, that is to say, secured advances 
to the amount of fifteen times the paid-up capital. 
In the report before me of 1 March 1900 of the Loan 
Society in the Arrondissement of Liége it is stated that 
this society with a paid-up capital of 83,ooofr. equal 
to 10 per cent. of its subscribed capital, advanced from 


1892 to 1899 fr. 1,910,420 to 594 workmen enabling | 


them, under the Law of 1889, to become proprietors of 
houses valued at fr. 2,313,773. During the whole period 
3 per cent. interest was distributed on the paid-up 
capital of the society and besides the premiums of life 
insurance (calculated on Farr’s Life Tables at 3 per 
cent. interest and 3 per cent. for expenses), the tenant 
borrowers were charged 3} per cent. interest against 


24 per cent. paid by the society for its loans from the 
savings bank. The administrative council of the Liége 
Society comprises two senators, the burgomaster, two 
lawyers—one of whom acts as secretary—an engineer 
and an artisan. The supervisory committee consists of 
one mechanic and the accountant of the well-known 
Cockerill Company. 

As a matter of fact I was informed that the Caisse 
has never lost a penny by any of the loan or building 
societies assisted under the law of 1889. It would seem 
that the practice of having a large uncalled capital, 
and other considerations, does assure that the societies 
are well and honestly managed—which is of course the 
vital point. The joint-stock societies are bound to 
inform the Caisse of any call made on their share- 
holders, and in such a case they might be required to 
pay off so much of the advance from the Caisse as 
would keep the remainder to the statutory proportion 
of the whole free potential assets. 

I note from Chapter VI. of the Report of the ‘‘ Caisse 
d’Epargne et de Retraite” in Belgium for the year 
1900 (the last issued) that on 31 December, 1899, 128 
joint-stock societies and ten co-operative societies were 
recognised by the Caisse under the law of 1889 as 
‘* Sociétés d’Habitations Ouvriéres”. There were at 
the same date outstanding advances by the Caisse to 
102 loan societies of a total (at 25fr. to £1) of 
41,183,403, and to 27 building societies of £48,117. 
On 31 December, 1900, the amount of outstanding 
advances by the Caisse had increased to £1,422,814, 
made to 108 loan societies, and £66,197 made to 27 
building societies. 

As to the rate of interest £1,124,616 was ad- 
vanced by the Caisse at 2} per cent., £342,035 at 
3 per cent., and £22,360 at 3} percent. The number 
of loans granted with life insurance as compared with 
the total number of loans in the last three years are 
calculated in the report as follows :— 


In 1898 .. 10,712 loans, of which 8,601 or 80°3 per cent. were with life insurance. 
1899 13-697 ” 10,914 OF 79°7 ” ” ” ” 
99 IQCO +. 16,204 55 ” 12,955 OF 79°5 ” ” ” ” 


Of course some of the Belgian provisions would not 
be suitable in England. Any such arrangement as is 
suggested would probably involve the constitution of a 
special department of the Treasury to deal with appli- 
cations for advances by loan and building societies 
under the guidance of a central committee, analogous 
to the committee that in recent years has supervised 
the working of trustee savings banks. There might 
be some little difficulty—though surely not insuperable 
—in settling a principle of allocation to applicant districts 
of the fixed’ amount available from the savings banks 
funds. Some useful hints for the adaptation to English 
conditions of the Belgian regulations might probably be 
found in the ‘‘ Small Dwellings Act” of 1899. 1 would 
point out that arrangements for fostering the constitu- 
tion of loan and building societies on lines similar to 
the Belgian system would probably help the housing 
question in districts where municipal and local resources 
are limited, or where it is considered objectionable to 
extend the relation between large numbers of tenants 
and those who are intermittently candidates for their 
electoral favour. 


I am, yours obediently, 
NATHANIEL Louis COHEN. 


P.S.—Since this and my previous letter were written, 
attention has been called to the matter by a question 
in Parliament. But ‘‘ bills and promissory notes ” are 
not I believe (as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems to have been informed) among the ‘‘ modes of 
investment” of the present actual system in Belgium. 
That arrangement was only sanctioned (with special 
safeguards) in cases of guarantee by individuals, 
at first, before the intermediary Societies contem- 
plated in the law of 1889 had been organised. 
This state of things is now obsolete. The point seems 


| to emphasise my plea of a previous week, that the present 


| 


Parliamentary Committee should obtain an authori- 
tative Report, not only on the details of the Belgian 
measure, but on its practical working during the 0 
ten years. N. L. C. 
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REVIEWS. 
MR. WATSON THE INTELLIGIBLE. 


“Ode on the Day of the Coronation of King 
Edward VII.” By William Watson. London: 
Lane. 1902. 2s, 6d. 

i? is now some years since Mr. Watson estranged 
the lovers of his serious muse by going over to the 

ranks of the sentimentalists in the character of a 

rhetorical Tyrtzus. Easy is the slope from poetry to 

polemics, and hard the toil of winning back to the 
upper airs. Clearly Mr. Watson is of the few to whom 
equal Jupiter is kind, for his Coronation Ode has all 
the qualities which gave to his earlier works their 
genuine distinction. We shall not be at the pains to 
determine what ledge precisely Mr. Watson occupies 
on the ascent of Parnassus. Enough that his Ode 
provokes us to wonder what other living poet, always 
except Mr. Swinburne, who is not of this generation, 
could produce anything nearly so good. In point of 
style Mr. Watson has always appealed to scholars, to 
the few. Hence there has always been something 
paradoxical in the sentimental vagaries of his 
latter years. From poets who go in for senti- 
mentalism we usually look for something turgid and 
uncertain, something in the way of loose thinking, 
obscure diction, and incoherent rage generally. The 
style of Mr. Watson at its best is austere and lucid. 

Each word means something that can be grasped. 

Much of his verse will go easily into Latin. The meta- 

phors are seldom vague, the images almost always are 

crisp and clearly thought out. Without loss of indi- 
viduality Mr. Watson is content to use the plain words 
that have sufficed great poets in their expression of 
large feeling. He is conspicuously free from the vices 
to which the mass of our contemporary bards are prone. 

There is no superfluous coining of compound adjectives. 

The phrases never mock us by the affected subtlety which 

flatters weak heads in their belief that modern emotions 

are too vast and complex to be uttered sanely in the 

English tongue. Mr. Watson has no inane alliterations, 

none of the sound without sense which does duty so 

often for lyrical passion. Moreover, when he is poetic, 
the poetry is implicit in the union of thought and 
expression. There is nothing adventitious, no dragging 
in of misty pools, marshes, or similar natural pheno- 
mena which by some poets are thought adequate, in 
their mere mention, to invest a poem with suggestive 
glamour. He is not a Kelt or anything of that kind. 

We turn with relief to his pages when we are irritated 

by the mannerism of poets whose stock of ideas has 

never extended beyond the sloppy fancies of an adoles- 
cence very much the worse for wear. From Mr. 

Watson we get plain, healthy ideas set forth in 

intelligible music. Even to the common Philistine it 

is obvious, in every line of this Ode, what Mr. Watson 
is driving at. Most modern poets, and many modern 
critics for that matter, fondly imagine that to be obvious 
to the Philistine is an artistic crime of the first magni- 
tude. Nothing would be easier than for some fas- 
tidious gentleman to pull this Ode to pieces by exclaim- 
ing on the familiarity of the thoughts, the obvious 
character of the treatment. In such exclamations the 
fallacy would not be hard to detect. The obvious in 

try is of two kinds. Often it happens—so perverted 
is literature from life—that the forms of expression 
which occur readily, most obviously, to the writer are 
quite hopelessly unnatural and lifeless. If a poet is 
obvious in this sense he is of course no poet at all. But 

a thought in poetry may also be obvious in the sense 

that it carries immediate conviction not only to the 

plain man (if such a creature can be found in 
these days of illiterate education) but to all persons 
whose thought is capable of detachment from 
conventional trappings. In this latter sense all great 
poets are obvious, and never so obvious as in their 
greatest passages. We need a Dr. Johnson in these 
days to enforce upon our poetasters and critics the 
truth that utter intelligibility, word by word, is the first 


‘quality by which all poetry must stand or fall. In this 


quality Mr. Watson is superlative. We do not hail 
him as a great poet in the full and measured sense of 
that title, but within his range we consider him a very 
real poet, and we think that the passion for clearness 


which is so visible in his work, the austerity without 
baldness and colour without vapour, are the most 
admirable of his traits. His conceptions are like his 
language. The conception of this Ode is Jarge, the 
diction is stately and such as befits the salutation of a 
people come “‘ proud from the ages”. There is a broad 
outlook over the past : 


‘‘ Time, and the ocean, and some fostering star 
In high cabal have made us what we are.” 


Dead kings and queens are mustered about their reign- 
ing descendant ; last 


‘« she herself, in whose immediate stead 
Thou standest, in the shadow of her soul”. 


The festal note is struck, then the high day is over 
and with night come hints of remoteness and the in- 
finite origins from which we are sprung. The stanza 
ends with a fine passage of lines mysteriously sug- 
gestive without the slightest lapse into vagueness; a 
passage about the river 


‘* dim-journeying passionless 
To where broad estuary and beaconing ness 
Look, toward the outland whence our fathers came. 
And high on Druid mountains hath the sun 
Flamed valediction, as the last lights died 
Beyond that fatal wave, that from our side 
Sunders the lovely and the lonely Bride 
Whom we have wedded but have never won”. 


Night is filled with shadows of old kingdoms 
‘So withered from belief, so far and faint”, 


the ghosts of 
** old greatnesses 
From Dee to Severn, where the bards were born 
Whose songs are in the wind by Idris’ chair, 
Whose lips won battles ; and seats of puissance where, 
With long grope of his desultory hand, 
The ocean, prying deep into the land, 
By Morvern and the legends of wild Lorn, 
Repents him, lost about Locheil ; all these 
Have been, and stablished on their dust we stand”. 


Last comes the admonition. We have often heard that 
England must be up to date if she is to compete with 
the Germans, but we were not aware that the advice 
could be lifted into real poetry. Here the feat is done, 
a triumph of diction. Anything less far-fetched than 
the matter we have outlined nobody could imagine. 
No plainer set of notions were ever offered by poet to 
public. Scores of people, in setting about a Coronation 
ode, would have jotted down the same ideas in pretty 
much the same order. But in poetry style is much. In 
the creation of a great style high accomplishment and 
the divine fire must work together. Mr. Watson has 
the accomplishment. For sustained level of workman- 
ship no poet of this generation can equal him. He has 
some sparks of the fire, but the fire in him is light rather 
than heat. His manner is noble and instinct with grace, 
most of his phrases have the personal note which lifts 
them clear above the manufactured article. The little 
turns which denote the scholar, and charm scholars— 


‘* He, that adventurous name ”— 


are always appearing. Sounding Latinisms, delight- 
fully chosen, abound in his work : 


‘* Saluted in the hearts of men as she 
Of high and singular election, set 
Benignant on the mitigated sea.” 


His pictures have bigness ; he can charge a few words 
with sense of a wide sweep over history, can write of 
nations that 
‘* from insensate height, 
With prodigies, with light 
Of trailing angers on the monstrous night, 
Magnificently fall ”. 


In short, this ode is characteristic of Mr. Watson at 
his best, and at his best Mr. Watson is a poet of 
genuine feeling, a rare instinct for words; and quite 
a remarkable loftiness of style. 

What is it that excludes him from the shining 
order of the very great poets? Often, as we 
have already noted, Mr. Watson has the rhetorical 
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fault. By the rhetorical fault we mean a _vehe- 
mence of movement which is out of proportion to 
the real insistence of the passion. But this fault 
(fatal enough in itself) is largely shaken off in his 
finer work. His lovely ode on the death of Tennyson 
was free from it. Free from it too are his ‘* Words- 
worth’s Grave”, his ‘‘ Father of the Forest”, poems 
like ‘* Vita Nuova” and some of the smaller poems. In 
fact, where Mr. Watson has true passion—the poetic 
ardour that springs up from the feelings and not the 
spurious ardour that is forced up from the intellect—he 
can sing his passion worthily in the grand manner. 
Here we think is the explanation, in the main, of his 
failure to touch the highest mark. His powers of song 
are out of proportion to his supply of true passion. 
Perhaps we should blame not Mr. Watson but his age. 
To be great a poet must be sunned into singing, must 
have a blue atmosphere to soar into. This sun and 
atmosphere it is the duty of his age to provide, and 
our own age has lamentably failed of its duty in 
this respect. In our day a really aspiring poet 
like Mr. Watson simply cannot soar. We read 
his work, and while we should be unjust if we 
said ‘“‘This is purely derivative work”, we cannot 
bring ourselves to say ‘‘ This is truly creative work”. 
Possibly we are content with a ‘‘ This is admirable but 
cold”. The coldness is not wholly the fault of the 
poet. No amount of intellect or technical gift will 
create of itself a great poet. A hundred incalcu- 
lable forces, outside the poet, must conspire upon 
him. Passion is needed, and passion is peculiar to 
periods. Tennyson, one of the least intellectual of 
our great poets, evolved a unique style because 
his time was favourable at once to clear feeling 
and to the play of his extraordinary technical 
instinct. Matthew Arnold, by nature deficient in the 
highest sense of technique, is of the poets who 
move us greatly because the stir and spiritual move- 
ment of his time were just the right material for his 
pensive intellect and great capacity of feeling to work 
upon. When we meet so accomplished and sensitive 
a poet as Mr, Watson we can only condole with him 
on the date of his nativity. At the same time we can 
be grateful for his example. Denied the divine and 
unmerited luck of the pavucc—the inspired poet—he 
does not ape the frenzy while missing the substance. 
He sets a high standard by his restraint, his scholar- 
ship, his level and conscientious art. Though a poet 
of this generation, he is nevertheless to be taken 
seriously. Of whom else can as much be said ? 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


‘The ‘Times’ History of the War in South Africa, 
1899-1902.” Edited by L. S. Amery. Vol. II. 
London: Sampson Low. 1902. 2I15. 


HE new volume of the ‘‘ Times” history of the 
war marks a departure in military literature 

of far-reaching importance. Hitherto the public has 
been accustomed to take criticism on our wars and 
our leaders in homeeopathic doses. Wrapped up 
in a seductive envelope of high-sounding phrases 
failures and mistakes have been hidden away, while the 
incompetence of individuals has been but vaguely 
hinted at. It is true that there are passages in 
Kinglake very outspoken and direct. But they are 
alleviated by a profusion of glowing paragraphs and 
generalities, and they lack the brusque directness 
which marks the present personalities. In this 
volume a careful analysis of the development of 
the British army of to-day opens the story. A 
similar study of the Boer forces accompanies it, and 
then, the two systems having been laid bare to view, the 
narrative of the collision between them begins. The 
two reviews of the opposing fighting forces are excel- 
lent. Especially good is the account of our army, of 
the efforts of our more enlightened officers to produce 
a better machine, of the obstructions and difficulties 
they met with, of the inherent faults in our political 
system which cause many to despair and assert that 
not only have we not got an army but that owing to 
our methods of government we never can have one. 


Where however the pages before us differ from 
almost any that have preceded them is in the 
merciless and naked manner in which the actions of 
individuals of every rank and statugyare examined, 
praised or censured. If the censure is often vehement, 
the praise is unstinted and genial. The deeds of 
subalterns and captains often occupy a prominent 
place. Those of privates and non-commissioned 
officers are not forgotten. The minutiz of the informa- 
tion given show that it was derived on the spot. 
Clearly such details could only have been obtained 
by men who were witnesses of the scenes described, 
and obviously private letters, diarieS}'and notes by 
those engaged have been lavishly used. It may be 
questioned whether the present departure is always in 
good taste. It may be denied that it is in the best 
interests of discipline in the army to lay bare the 
deficiencies of senior officers. But there can be no 
doubt that an immense effect will be produced when 
this the inner history of the war is widely read, as no 
doubt it will be. On the whole we are inclined to 
think that the army will benefit by the innovation. 
Incompetence can no longer hide itself, or be screened, 
when the truth is thus blazoned abroad. Men will 
work in the full blaze of publicity. A critic hemmed 
in by no regard to etiquette or official custom will 
be amongst them. Officers will be judged at the 
bar of public opinion rather than by the officials 
who gain knowledge of them secondhand, diluted by 
official phraseology and tempered and corrected by 
social pressure and the personal appeal of distinguished 
persons. 

As regards the criticism of the strategy adopted 
by our generals and notably by Sir George White there 
is ground for challenge. No man was ever set a 
more difficult task than that gallant and chivalrous 
officer and few have emerged with so good a reputa- 
tion from such reverses as he sustained; while he 
displayed such fine soldierlike qualities and such 
character that the absence of genius; With which not 
more than one soldier in a century is endowed, will 
readily be forgiven him. The fate of Sir Penn Symons 
and the readiness and courage which he displayed at 
Talana have likewise disarmed criticism, but this history 
has placed a very impartial and careful review of his 
doings before us, and has done justice to a memory 
which will be cherished by the army. The story of 
what occurred after the death of their vigorous leader 
deprived the force at Dundee of the only head capable 
of directing it is excellently told. The gross incom- 
petence displayed by those whom Symons’ death 
placed in command, and the want of nerve and 
resolution shown by certain officers are more than 
hinted at, while the struggle back to Ladysmith of 
the victorious army is picturesquely painted. Then 
comes the account of Elandslaagte and Rietfontein 
and ‘‘ Black Monday”. The tale of how the troops 
near Nicholson’s Nek were compelled to surrender is 
most graphic and convincing. It has evidently been 
compiled from the evidence of actors in the scene, and on 
the whole it will be accepted we believe as an accurate 
and not severe analysis of an incident which will 
always remain one of the most gloomy of our military 
history. More difference of opinion will be expressed 
as to the view taken of Sir George White’s action in 
holding on to Ladysmith. It is said he should have 
abandoned it, and it is surmised that a general of the 
calibre of Napoleon would have done so. It is some- 
what futile to argue as to what Napoleon or anyone else 
would have done in circumstances which he never 
encountered. What is certain is that had White 
abandoned Ladysmith and fallen back as suggested into 
Natal, Cape Colony would have risem in rebellion, and 
the Boer army would not have lost its opportunity of 
raiding down to Durban when it dug itself in round 
Ladysmith. By staying White kept the hostile forces 
occupied. The event justified his action as it has that 
of many a greater man acting with less reason on his 
side. Similarly with regard to the retention of the 
cavalry. Had White sent his cavalry away, the place 
would have fallen because towards the close of the 
siege the ranks of the defenders had been so decimated 
by sickness and wounds that, without the reinforcement 
supplied by the cavalrymen working: foot, there 
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would not have been enough men to man the defensive 


line. Neither would there have been enough food ; for 
it was on the food supplied by the cavalry horses that 
the garrison in, its extremity to a large extent subsisted. 
It is said that the Dublin Fusiliers might have been 
retained and the cavalry sent away. But in truth 
the arguments for retaining the cavalry were weighty, 
and Sir George White may be justified without re- 
ference to events which could not have been foreseen 
by him. He had no intention of merely conducting a 
passive defence. He hoped, and had reason to hope, 
that he might have co-operated with a relieving force, 
and without mounted men co-operation or an active 
defence against so mobile an enemy as the Boers would 
have been impossible. That he did not co-operate with 
Sir Redvers Buller on 15 December was not his fault. 
He was left in ignorance of what was intended. Itis here 
stated that he was told the effort to reach him would 
not be made till the 17th, and the sound of guns from 
Colenso way was so often heard that there was nothing 
to show that on 15 December anything more than 
the bombardment of the Boer trenches which was a 
feature of the tactics of the relieving force was going 
forward. 

But interest in the account of Sir George White’s 
proceedings altogether pales before the remarks de- 
voted to those of Sir Redvers. The celebrated helio- 
gram counselling Sir George to surrender is given 
if not verbatim at least in its general substance; that 
is, if what is here set down be the correct version of 
that much-discussed document. We shall soon in all 
probability learn the truth as to this. It will probably 
be impossible to avoid the official publication of a 
document of which a version is now publicly given to 
the world but which is repudiated by the officer who 
is charged with drawing it up. We need not there- 
fore say more here on a matter which until the official 
version is given forth must remain a matter of con- 
troversy. Nor have we space to dwell on the story of 
Stormberg and, Magersfontein, but in passing we are 
bound to point out that the statement that the confusion 
at Belmont was caused by an incorrect map drawn by 
Colonel Willoughby Verner is simply untrue. Mr. 
Amery has here been misinformed, either deliberately 
or by mistake. Interest however will centre in 
Colenso, a battle here most ably reviewed. Espe- 
cially will the story of the abandonment of the guns 


rivet attention. Probably a more grievous mistake | 


than that abandonment has never been made in 
war. For it appears clear from these pages that 
it would have been as easy for our infantry to 
retrieve them under cover of darkness as it was 
for the enemy to take them away. The men and 
horses were put out of action, but the guns were 
intact, and guns, leaving prestige out of sight, were a 
most valuable asset. We are told too of a telegram 
which Sir Redvers sent to the Government after the 
battle which reveals a sad state of mind in a com- 
mander. But indeed the revelations are so numerous 
and of such vivid interest that to enumerate them in 
the space at our disposal is impossible. Volume II. 
of the ‘“‘Times” history is a weighty indictment 
against the administration, the training, and the 
leading of our army. If what it asserts can be 
substantiated and emerges unscathed from the fire 
of criticism with which it will be received it is 
time indeed we set our house in order, and made 
army reform a first point in our legislative pro- 
gramme. 

We shall wait the next volume with interest and 
not without curiosity to see if the same tone of 
vigorous and vehement criticism is preserved when 
Lord Roberts and his conduct come to be the sub- 
ject matter of discussion, instead of the doings and 
record of men under a cloud whom it is safe to attack 
and possible to criticise with impunity. We must also 
say that if, as we are told and apparently expected to 
believe, no official information has been given to 
Mr. Amery, much information is unofficial which should 
not be, and under a Government that knew how to keep 
its own secrets certainly would not be. 


THE CORONATION OUTPUT. 


‘‘The Great Solemnity of the Coronation.” By 
Douglas Macleane. London: Robinson.  1goz. 
r2s. 6d. net. 

‘“*The Coronation Book.” By Jocelyn H. T. Perkins. 
London: Isbister. 1902. tos. 6d. net. 

‘*The Coronation Prayer-Book, with the Service for 
Use in Westminster Abbey.” Oxford: at the 
University Press. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘Form and Order of the Coronation Service of King 
Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra.” London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1902. Is. net. 

‘““The Coronation of a King.” By M. F. Johnston. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1go2. 5s. 

‘“‘Crowning the King.” By Arthur H. Beavan. 
London: Pearson. 1902. 2s. 6d. 

‘The Crowning of Monarchs.” By A. P. Purey Cust. 
London : Isbister. 1902. Is. net. 

‘* The Coronation Book of Edward VII.” In six parts. 
London: Cassell. 1902. Is. each. 
“©The Art Journal Coronation Number.” 

Virtue. 1902. 2s. 6d. 

“Songs of England’s Glory.” Coronation Edition. 

London: Isbister. 1902. 3s. 6d. net. 


Be great mass of the ‘‘ Coronation literature ” with 

which the land for its sins has been lately deluged 
gives a painful sign of intellectual decadence. The 
majority of the books with which this review is headed 
are in every way inferior to the similar productions 
which the coronations of the nineteenth century evoked. 
Even the humbler authors of the bygone day hunted up 
interesting anecdotes and graced their pages with verses 
from Sir Walter. Their successors are content with 
stale, bald narratives of certain past coronations, 
diversified in some cases by grotesque blunders and 
slipshod English. None of the lesser writers have 
given a tint of fresh colour to their pages. 

And when we turn to the better books, it is painful 
to think how many sides of the ‘‘ great solemnity” are 
receiving no treatment to-day through the ignorance of 
our learned ecclesiologists. Thus even Mr. Perkins, 
who has turned out a scholarly ‘‘ Coronation Book” 
with illustrations above the average, shows by his 
significant omission of the late Lord Bute’s ‘‘ Scottish 
Coronations”” from his list of authorities that he is 
ignorant of the theory that ascribes a Keltic origin 
to the first English Coronation order. It is not there- 
fore surprising to find no mention anywhere of the 
‘* Coronation of the Princes of free Wales with the 
garland”, nor, with all the pages on the Regalia, 
aught of the story of the ‘‘ Crown of Arthur”, the 
last heirloom of the house of Cunedda. Ireland fares 
little better than Wales. One author mentions the hill 
of Tara; but the verses in which the sweetest poet of 
‘*Young Ireland” sang of the crowning of a ‘‘true 
Irish king ” have been read or remembered by none. 

More surprising is the fact, that no writer has handled 
the Norman Coronation Rite or the ‘‘ Liber regalis ” in 
view of the new light in which the researches of writers 
like Dr. Gierke and Professor Maitland have shown 
the politico-ecclesiastical conceptions of the middle 
age. It would be useful for the cause of historic 
truth to read these medizeval documents rather with the 
eyes of Lyndwood than with those of Laud. We think it 
necessary to say this as it seems to us that the position 
of the modern liturgiologists of the Henry Bradshaw 
Society is somewhat too insular. Otherwise, they have 
worthily carried on the tradition of Maskell, and are 
still labouring not without success to give English 
liturgical scholarship the first place in Europe. It has 
been one of the objects of Mr. Douglas Macleane in his 
noble volume (and nobly bound withal) ‘‘ The Great 
Solemnity of the Coronation” to present the fruits of 
their past labours. But his work is far more thana 
compilation. It is in itself a ritual treatise worthy of 
the learning and loyalty of High Church Oxford: 
blended with observations on things ceremonial and 
historic, observations always interesting and often 
original, a book in short ‘‘to be well accepted and 
approved by all sober peaceable and truly conscien- 
tious sons of the Church of England”. 

Now can we say that when he hails the anointed 
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King a$ a ‘‘mixta persona jurisdictionis spiritualis 
capax” he testifies to the faith of the knightly years? 
We are inclined to answer as to ‘‘ mixta persona” 
“Yes ”"—as to spiritualis jurisdictionis capax ” 
‘“‘No”. The letter of Grosseteste to the third Henry 
is conclusive of the fact that to the medizval prelate 
the royal unction was the sign of the sevenfold gift 
of the Spirit received by the anointed king. The rite 
gave to the monarch no priestly powers, but it was 
efficacious to raise him to an honorific rank in the estate 
of the Spiritualty. The fact that he had been hallowed by 
the Church for regal sway and to cure disease encircled 


-his Crown in the eye of lay folk with a supernatural 


glory. So the strange words ‘‘ mixta persona” were 
used even by lay lawyers (despite the silence of the 
theologians and the contemptuous smiles of the canon- 
ists) to describe his place in the medizval order of 
things. But no English medizvalist, save a revolu- 
tionary, like Wycliffe, and on the Continent no theolo- 
gian or canonist (we allow Mr. Macleane some 
Ghibelline pamphleteers, an idealist like Dante, certain 
ambitious civilians, and an eccentric genius—the Em- 
peror Maximilian) would have admitted him to be 
* spiritualis jurisdictionis capax ”. The words of Lynd- 
wood on the King ‘‘Non tamen dare potest jure suo 
potestatem circa spiritualia” seem to us conclusive. Mr. 
Macleane however establishes an interesting parallel 
between the respective rites for the ‘‘hallowing to 
king” and the ‘“‘hallowing to bishop”. Perhaps 
(we speak to him with a seventeenth-century voice) he 
puts his case too low, when he admits that a ‘‘ king 
without a kingdom”, here differing from a bishop with- 
out a see, ‘‘can do no valid kingly act”. Christina 
(late of Sweden) justified the execution of Monaldeschi 
on the ground that even in exile, the sovereign retains 
the jus gladii over his immediate followers. 

We think also that our author’s high view of the pre- 
rogative makes him inclined to undervalue the import- 
ance of the ceremony of ‘‘recognition”. The first 
Norman coronation order treats it distinctly as a 
popular election, and Guy of Amiens in the poem that 
tells of the sorriest ‘‘ hallowing to king” that England 
ever knew put into the mouth of the prelate who asks 
of the throng in the new-built abbey on the Christmas 
Day after Senlac field, if they will have William Count 
of the Normans for King of the English, 


** Oblatus vobis si rex placet edite nobis, 
Arbitrio vestro nam decet hoc fieri ”. 


To say a word on the other authors. ‘‘ The Crown- 
ing of Monarchs” by the Dean of York is poor and 
most of the facts recorded therein are stale. ‘‘ The 
Coronation of a King” by M. F. Johnston is a volume 
over which some pains have been taken. It is not 
altogether satisfactory on things ecclesiastical ; but its 
history is fairly accurate. ‘‘Crowning the King” by 
Mr. Alfred Beavan is the work of an up-to-date gentle- 
man who beats the Philistine cum imperial drum until 
your ears are deafened, and by way of variation pours 
scorn on the first days of Victoria’s reign. ‘* The age 
of trippers and cheap excursions had not come” (p. 20). 
We commend him warmly to those who go a- Maflicking. 
Cassell’s ‘‘Coronation Book” (p. 22) and the ‘ Art 
Journal Coronation Number” may give the unlearned 
some topical ideas, especially as to the regalia. 

We pass to the approaching rite. Of the official form 
and order we have little to say. We know that to 
many good Churchmen it has been a subject of regret 
that the authorities have not brought ‘‘old times 
triumphant home” and astounded the world by a 
revival of the ceremonies and ritual of the ‘ Liber 
regalis”. We do not think however that these 
enthusiasts quite realise the difficulties of those whose 
jabours they criticise. For good or evil the Church is 
no longer the nation on its ecclesiastical side. Honestly 
we must say thata “‘ liturgical procession ” of members 
of a House of Commons, the majority of whom are not 
communicants, would not tend to edification. On 
smaller matters we think that more concessions might 
have been made to liturgical correctness. For instance 
we see no reason why the prayer for the blessing of the 
oil in the order of Dutch William might not have been 
«evived for our less Protestant generation. The loss 
of some ancient and hallowed words in the ancient 


| stone buildings on the Oolites. 
| the dignified brick houses of the Georges some useful 


prayers is also painful. Still the lover of the past has 
gained something. The triple unction of Richard 
Coeur de Lion will be used for the seventh Edward, and 
the Sovereign will be again girded with the sword of 
justice—and all this a century and more after Tom 
Paine. It is indeed wondrous that it is possible for us 
to use with heart and soul in the ‘‘hallowing to king ” 
of a twentieth-century ruler the prayers and rites with 
which Crusading primates invoked the sevenfold biess- 
ing on the mail-clad rulers of the olden time. The 
“* Songs of England’s Glory” have at this time oppor- 
tunely reappeared in a beautiful binding ; but the best 
souvenir of the Coronation is the graceful Prayer Book 
from the ancient home of ‘‘ impossible loyalties ”. 


THE ART OF BUILDING A HOME. 


‘*The Art of Building a Home.” By Barry Parker and 
Raymond Unwin. London: Longmans. igor. 
6d. net. 


~OME time ago an architectural student from 
California called upon us and stated that he had 
travelled to England to study the art of building a 
home. The English, he had heard, were able to inter- 
pret the meaning of the word ‘‘ home” perhaps more 
intimately than other nations, and he wished to take 
the secret back with him to California. The request 
was a little embarrassing. Our thoughts travelled from 
the ‘‘imodels” of Whitechapel to the long yellow 
tongues of houses lapping up the meadows in the out- 
skirts of London. We pictured atypical suburban villa, 
and then a stuccoed Kensington mansion. The modern 
English home indeed seemed scarcely of a character to 
encourage the American pilgrim. It appeared more to 
the point to recommend him to concentrate his atten- 
tion on the simple brick farmhouses of Kent or the 
From these and from 


ideas might be gleaned. 

We wish we could have referred our inquirer to the 
book which Mr. Barry Parker and Mr: Raymond Unwin 
have issued, advocating a return to a more rational 
form of building. The average house, says Mr. Parker, 
is designed to meet supposed wants that never occur. 
People, instead of being assisted to live by the houses 
they occupy, are but living as well as may be in spite of 
them. The labourer’s family does not hesitate to crowd 
the greater part of their lives into a dark evil-smelling 
ill-ventilated kitchen, while the door of the parlour is 
kept locked and the room reserved for the antimacas- 
sars and the Family Bible. The houses of the leisured 
class are not free from the same kind of criticism. Mr. 
Unwin quotes from a typical commission for a country 
house and asks whether such manifold requirements 
have any real connexion with the lives of the people 
who are to live in the house. Mr. Unwin’s attitude on 
the need of a leisured class may be gathered from his 
observation that while the assistance of one servant or 
‘*helper” might be convenient to a household, a 
second would probably involve domestic embarrass- 
ment. Without accompanying Mr. Unwin into this 
interesting field of political inquiry, we are prepared 
to concur with his view that the houses of the 
leisured class might often be designed on more 
reasonable and practical lines. For example the 
claim of the individual to a private room dedicated to 
his or her sole personal use often receives inadequate 
recognition. The French set an example in this respect 
by fitting up the bedrooms as sitting-rooms, and it is 
pleasant to see the elder children of the family gradually 
surrounding themselves with personal environments 
which help to develop their separate individualities. 
Tne recent tendency in smaller English country houses 
to enlarge the hall and to furnish it comfortably for use 
as the family dining room is a sensible step and has the 
sanction of extensive medizval practice. The drawing- 
room crowded with objets d’art and set apart for state 
functions is not a very attractive apartment. Its place 
might worthily be taken by a music-room, or if the 
family is artistically inclined, by a studio. 

The war against overcrowding in its material sense 
that is waged throughout the essays has our sympathy. 
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Mr. Parker contrasts an English home crowded with 
all sorts of unrestful and trifling ornaments, with the 
grave simplicity, almost bareness, of a Japanese room. 
The English room is designed to be complete in itself. 
The Japanese regard their rooms as the background to 
the life that is lived in them, and their artistic sense of 
refinement would be offended by distracting and con- 
flicting patterns on wall paper, carpet and rugs. Those 
who have once lived among plain colours do not readily 
return to patterns. 

With reference to the external appearance of the 
house, the authors do not neglect the history of past 
generations of builders, as it stands written in the 
early domestic buildings of Great Britain. On the 
other hand they studiously avoid any attempt to frame 
a glossary. The architectural student having first 
grasped the nature of the difficulties before him is 
urged to ‘‘look round and see how others before him 
have met and overcome similar difficulties. If he is 
saturated with knowledge of the forms and finished 
result of old work, without first having met the pro- 
blems which brought them into existence, he will 
simply have his own instincts swamped and will blindly 
reproduce the forms without any feeling for the spirit 
which prompted them”. This is really excellent advice 
which, if it had been more generally adopted, would 
have preserved the architecture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury from its museum. like lifelessness. 

We concur also with the plea of the authors for the 
use of local materials. A building constructed in this 
way is rarely inharmonious. The glowing lichen-covered 
tiled roofs of Kent, the grey stone-roofed villages of 
Yorkshire and Derby, the green slate of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, the thatch of Shropshire or 
Somerset are all as it were indigenous; and Mr. 
Unwin points out that even the purple slates of North 
Wales are ‘‘ unobtrusive among the dark blue shadows 
of her towering peaks”. If the practice of using local 
materials were generally followed, our villages would 
preserve the harmony and restfulness that is now being 
destroyed by thoughtless commingling of all sorts of 
materials. Moreover a house should be fitted to the 
site it occupies. A house on a hill for example should 
modestly convey the idea of shelter and retreat, but 
this point is rarely studied. ‘‘ Too often”, says Mr. 
Unwin “‘ buildings are placed so as to strike a note of 
defiance at surrounding nature. The thing stands out 
hard and prominent in the landscape; shouts at you 
across the valley”. Mr. Unwin, we think, must 
recently have been contemplating the outskirts of that 
most picturesque and delightful old town, Rhyl. 

Mr. Parker and Mr. Unwin illustrate their ideas by 
a collection of photographs of attractive and interesting 
work, but the completeness of the book is marred by a 
number of rather thin sketches which do not adequately 
express the ideas conveyed by the letterpress. There 
are certainly many points of interest in the book and 
we would commend it to the study of those who feel 
that their needs are not altogether met by the modern 
typical ‘‘ desirable family residence ”’. 


NOVELS. 


** By Bread Alone.” By I. K. Friedman. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 

‘* By Bread Alone”, in spite of many absurdities of 
style and extravagances of manner, is in many respects 
an extremely powerful piece of work. The scene is 
laid in the North-Western Rolling Mills, steel and iron 
works near Chicago, an inferno of scorching furnaces 
and dense blackness, where the senses are assailed, the 
brain maddened by the screeching and throbbing of 
great engines, the stench of gas and foul vapours, and 
the overpowering destroying heat, where men work 
doggedly, in constant risk from flames, streams of 
white molten metal, red-hot rails of iron, and terrible 
machinery. Nearly all the workers are Poles, for 
the most part coarse, ignorant and brutal, ill-housed, 
ill-protected, ill-paid by the company whose agents 
have induced them to come to the mills. They have 
no redress possible under a government which plays 
into the hands of the capitalist by lowering the billet 
market on which the standard of wages is based, while 


it raises the price of finished products, which has no 
such influence. Blair Canhart the hero who is frequently 
referred to in all good faith as an ‘‘ aristocrat” (he is 
the son of a wholesale grocer) works as a mill-hand in 
order to promulgate his scheme of a Co-operative 
Commonwealth. The usual strike brings matters to a 
crisis, with the usual result that the wretched workers 
cowed by military force, starvation and the terror of 
losing their livelihood altogether, submit humbly, and 
accept eagerly the very conditions they had before dis- 
dained. Mr. Friedman describes with admirable force 
and realism this struggle between capital and labour, 
he extenuates the faults of neither side: the workers 
are shown to be repulsive, degraded, and unreasonable, 
the employers severe, grasping and relentless. 


“The Rescue.” By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
London: Murray. 1902. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* It was the sort of little drawing-room where one’s 
mother might have accepted one’s father; one could 
not quite see one’s present in it, but one saw a near 
and a dear past” is a sentence which meets us most 
appropriately on page 1 in this book. ‘‘ The Rescue” 
will not add to Miss Sedgwick’s reputation. It is the 
story of a man who in 1895 fell in love with the photo- 
graph of a young woman taken in the late sixties, 
and sought out and found the original, a widow with 
an only daughter—a kind of Parisian Rachel and 
Beatrix Esmond, only ‘‘ more so”. In this case the 
mother is forty-seven, the daughter twenty-seven and 
the lover thirty. The daughter is not merely unpleasant, 
she is repulsive, and the mother is just another such 
self-sacrificing creature as Thackeray’s heroine; the 
conclusion leaves Esmond and Rachel—we mean 
Eustace Damier and Clara Vicaud—about to commence 
their romantic union, leaving the daughter married (by 
bribery) to a middle-aged man who had been making 
love to her while his wife was alive (she had been 
mercifully released just in time). We have found the 
story wholly unattractive, although we are prepared to 
admit that were it a first work we should consider it a 
promising study in outré characters. 


**Shillelagh and Shamrock.” By M. McD. Bodkin. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1go2. 6s. 

The stage Irishman, that bane of the young Keltic 
lions, is the idol to whose cult Mr. Bodkin devotes this 
collection of fifth-rate stories. The book at its best 
suggests a hopelessly vulgarised Lever; the writer 
flounders over themes and characters that the author 
of ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer” might have made tolerable. It 
is odd that so many Irishmen, by no means without 
intelligence, should labour in and out of Parliament to 
exhibit their people in the worst light. Mr. Bodkin 
has, as it were, dragged the atmosphere of the Irish 
shebeen across the footlights : his characters move in 
an aroma of bad whisky, shady political manceuvring, 
and minor rascality, and he seems quite unconscious 
that they are not the most charming people in the 
world. There are those who believe that a lie becomes 
funny if it is spoken with a brogue: Mr. Bodkin’s 
funny men lie consumedly but fail to amuse. Here and 
there he rises into the most maudlin sentiment. A few 
of his stories would be passable as mere anecdotes, but 
he fails to see the difference of the standards demanded 
by the anecdote and literature. The point in most 
cases is how somebody (generally a patriot) cheated 
somebody (generally not a patriot). As unhappily that 
is the very point that appeals most to the half-educated 
section of the Irish people, we expect to find the book 
warmly acclaimed by the popular press. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Life and Times of Alfred the Great.” By Charles 
Plummer. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1902. 
55. net. 

This admirable little volume consists of the Ford lectures on 
Alfred given by Mr. Plummer in 1go1. The lectures deal 
respectively with : the sources from which we derive our know- 
ledge of Alfred ; his life before he became king ; his campaigns 
against the Danes ; civil administration, education and literary 
works ; and a summary and conclusion. In republishing these 
lectures Mr. Plummer has by means of copious footnotes 
referred the reader to the sources of information. We think he 
need not have troubled to give in footnotes the sources of the 
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quotations he uses purely for literary purposes. When after 
reading for instance how “Shakespeare’s tawny queen” 
exclaimed 

And there is nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the visiting moon 


we do not want to be reminded in a footnote, whether we knew 
it or not, that this comes from “Antony and Cleopatra”, iv. 13, 
&c. Itis useless to the student and if anything irritating to 
the general reader. But this is a detail. Mr. Plummer’s 
lectures were well worthy of being gathered into a volume. 
With the modesty that is the flower of learning he warned 
those who asked him to undertake the Ford lectureship last 
year that it was unlikely that on such a well-worked period as 
the Alfredian he would be able to offer anything very new or 
original ; yet we venture to think that the great historian 
to whom in a large measure he owed his appointment— 
the late Bishop of Oxford — would not have read this 
little book without some profit and refreshment. Mr. 
Plummer clearly has felt it his bounden duty to set Mr. 
Draper, Mr. Macfadyen and Mr. Edward Conybeare right 
in regard to some rather unfortunate errors they have 
fallen into ; though we are inclined to think that full justice has 
not been done to the last-named whose book on Alfred is 
charming at any rate from a literary standpoint. The attempt 
—in which Mr. Conybeare has certainly played no part—to turn 
Alfred into a kind of “nineteenth-century incarnation of a 
combined School Board and County Council”, or a “ nineteenth- 
century radical with a touch of the Nonconformist conscience”, 
Mr. Plummer is quite right to ridicule : though perhaps people 
who take this view of Alfred are not more befogged than the 
very numerous class who imagine Cromwell to have been some- 
thing in the way of a twentieth-century radical. We wonder 
by the way what Mr. Stead would make of Alfred if he took 
the matter seriously in hand for the “Review of Reviews” : 
but it is not likely, for there is no chance of knocking an 
interview out of Alfred. 


“The King Alfred Millenary. A Record of the Proceedings of 
the National Commemoration.” By Alfred Bowker. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 75. 6d. net. 

Mr. Bowker’s contribution to Alfredian literature has a very 
different flavour from Mr. Plummer’s, as the sub-title will assure 
anyone who remembers reading an account of the proceedings 
at Winchester last year. It is illustrated fully. Besides Alfred, 
who is given the frontispiece page to himself, we have photo- 
graphs of Sir Walter Besant lecturing with a row of mayors 
around him and Mr. Shaw Lefevre in the distance. The 
opinions of various representatives of the press on the celebra- 
tion are recordéd in one chapter, in which we read that “ Mr. 
John Ellerthorpe of the ‘ Telegraph ’ struck a personal note : ‘it 
was a great pleasure to myself to take part in a celebration 
which will certainly be historic and make Winchester one of 
the historic shrines of England’”, &c. &c._ But there is real 
good stuff in this volume including the paper on “ The King’s 
English” written expressly for the celebration by Mr. Walter 
W. Skeat. We can heartily congratulate Mr. Bowker on the 
way he organised the celebration of which this volume is a 
full record. 

“Our Empite under Protection and Free Trade.” By Sir 
Guilfotd L. Molesworth. London : Ward, Lock. 1902. 1s. 

Sir Guilford Molesworth’s brochure appears opportunely. 
It contains facts and views which for the most part will be 
easily grasped by the man in the street whom it is so essential 
to educate on the subject of imperial tariffs. ‘“ Our present 
fiscal policy”, says Sir Guilford, “ is daily becoming more and 
more discredited by practical men of business, though few 
have the moral courage to denounce it openly”. He shows 
how under Free Trade we have lost the commercial and indus- 
trial superiority we acquired under Protection. Hard facts are 
against the British free-trader, and the Cobden ideal has been 
exploded. Sir Guilford Molesworth’s little volume might be 
read with advantage by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Juin. 3f. 

There is an article, unsigned, on the military lessons to be 
drawn from the South African War which well deserves study. 
We must congratulate the author on the tone in which he 
speaks,pf the British troops; he laughs at the assertion so 
often made on the Continent that they can only fight when well 
fed, he proves on the contrary that over and over again they 
fought on half rations and cheerfully carried out their duties 
amid the greatest privations. He points out too that the foreign 
officers who watched operations no less than the British mis- 
calculated the possible pertinacity of Boer resistance. He 
foresees a complete reversal of the military policy prevailing on 
the Continent as a result of the war and comments on the effect 
of an invisible enemy on the morale of troops. The individual 
soldier will henceforth count for much more. He believes that 
this war may be taken as an encouragement for nations with a 
stationary population. He does not point out how strongly 
moral’ force came out on the British side as evidenced by the 
conduct of our Colonies and Volunteers from home. But onthe 


whole this article is remarkable not only for its sanity of 
judgment but also for its general fairness of tone. 


RAILWAY BOOKS. 


“Publications of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Passenger Traffic of Railways.’ By Walter E. Weyl. 
Philadelphia : Published for the University. 1902. 

“British Railway Finance.” By Walter W.'Wall. London: 
Grant Richards. 1902. 6s. net. bs 

“ Report on the Railways of America.” By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Constable. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1902. 


Mr. Weyl’s erudite treatise, based on a mass of statistics 
gathered from all parts of the world, discusses the origin and 
growth of railway passenger traffic and its general effect on 
national development. Railways have made large cities 
possible ; they have revolutionised warfare ; and have entirely 
changed the conditions of industrial life.,.; Mr. Weyl lays it 
down that traffic increases with density of population, number 
of cities, wealth, and general intelligence and civilisation ; and 
having stated that “ increase in the amount of travel is directly 
in the line of national and industrial progress ” adds that up to 
the present time in no country in the world has there been so 
great an expansion of the passenger traffic on railways as in 
the United Kingdom. Every Briton is shown to be in the 
habit of taking some twenty-seven journeys a year, nearly twice 
as many as each inhabitant of Belgium, the next most restless 
country ; and this mobility of ours dates from pre-railway times 
and had become a national characteristic even in the eighteenth 
century. 

Mr. Weyl says there is a general tendency in nearly all 
countries to keep fares as high as possible ; those in the United 
Kingdom in particular appear to be excessive, but as a reason 
though not as an excuse for this fact he admits that our lines 
have been the most costly to construct of aJl. Dealing with 
fares in detail he enumerates many classes of persons to whom 
in various countries specially reduced rates are granted, and 
some of these, such as arrested criminals and voters on the way 
to the poll, would not receive much sympathy from an English 
railway manager. He holds that for the good of the community 
fares should be very greatly reduced and thinks that the extra 
traffic brought to the railways would far more than compensate 
for any resulting loss of revenue. But he does not seem to 
have considered the position of companies, such as are not 
unknown in England, who already at existing rates have more 
traffic than they can efficiently handle. 

He foresees that the serious competition of electric lines in 
the immediate future will force on much-needed reforms and 
calls attention to two special reasons for eficouraging passenger 
traffic which are sometimes overlooked. One is that passengers 
require no handling, no warehousing, no carting, or other 
expensive treatment that must be accorded to goods ; and the 
other is that the passenger who makes one journey is almost 
certain to make a second, while freight is seldom moved in 
more than one direction. Except in the case of emigrants or 
others who require to make a permanent change of residence, a 
passenger who comes up from the country to London is sure 
sooner or later to return ; coal or grain which has once been 
brought to the capital has become for railway purposes non- 
existent. 

Mr. Wall, writing at the close of 1901, discusses in his book 
the probable financial fate of those who are tempted by the 
low prices now prevailing to purchase British railway stocks, 
and the general conclusions to which he comes are very gloomy 
indeed. He deals with the position from the point of view 
both of the speculator and the genuine investor. For the 
benefit of the former he explains the meaning of “cheap 
money”, “contangoes”, “options”, and other mysteries of 
the Stock Exchange, and shows that profits may occasionally 
be made owing to fluctuations of the market which have 
nothing to do with the actual business values of the railways 
themselves ; but it is to those who wish to put their money 
away in securities where their children may still find it intact 
that his remarks will prove most interesting. He says “the 
permanency and aggravation of the present conditions is 
not only possible but probable” ; and ope present con- 
ditions he considers to have been brought about by the 
incompetence and indifference of railway directors. With 
much that he says it is impossible not to agree. Directors 
as a class are still largely composed of titled personages, 
landed proprietors, and others whose position is hardly likely 
to develop great business acumen, and even when a business 
man does join the board he is not expected to devote to the 
affairs of the company more than the small fraction of time 
which he can conveniently spare from other concerns of his 
own. And, as Mr. Wall shows, for this state of things the 
ordinary shareholder is practically without a remedy, for even 
if not, as usual, without technical knowledge he is powerless 
against the proxies which the board can always obtain, and 
directors consequently co-opt whom they please. Mr. Wall 
deplores the constant growth of capital expenditure, much of it 
unproductive and much of it raised to meet charges which 
should have been debited to revenue alone ; and he appears to 
see salvation in increased train loads and decreased mileage. 
There are however other urgently needed reforms upon which 
he does not touch ; and in this respect he is not very convincing. 
The capital account of each company is analysed in detail, and 
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a number of elaborate tables are added showing the general | list of authorities. Of his theories it is impossible to treat in a 
| brief notice. 


development of each line over a long period of years. Alto- 
gether, though they may not agree in all cases with his 
conclusions, intending investors will find Mr. Wall's book well 
worth perusal. 

The third book‘ we have to notice, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Constable’s report, is the record of observations made by the 
manager of the Eastern State Railway of Bengal during a recent 
flying visit to the United States for the purpose of inspecting 
the railway system of that country. The writer, provided with 
all necessary introductions, travelled from New York across the 
continent as far as Salt Lake City, examining every detail of 
railway: practice as he went, and we may safely take it that 
nothing worth seeing escaped his notice. As so many other 
Englishmen have done before him he seems to have come back 
an enthusiastic admirer of American methods. In particular 
he was struck by the signalling arrangements which in places 
he found to be far in advance of anything yet seen here ; by 
the universal adoption of labour-saving appliances ; by the 
solid construction of the track; by the very general use of 
electricity for driving machine tools, lighting, and other pur- 
poses ; and by the enormously powerful locomotives employed 
and the very long trains which they draw. Perhaps to the un- 
travelled Briton the statement that a train hauled by one engine 
was nearly a mile and a quarter in length and weighed between 
four and five thousand tons will seem the most remarkable of 
all. The report is written ina colloquial style and shows signs 
of having been composed somewhat hurriedly, but every para- 
graph of it deserves careful attention from those who have the 
destinies of our home railways in their hands. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Un Salotto Fiorentino del Secolo Scorso. By Edmondo de 
Amicis. Florence: Barbéra. 1902. Lire 2.50. 
Fora moment we had thought that this book would deal 
with a Florentine salon of the eighteenth century, and were 
looking forward to a rare literary treat from the most skilful pen 


Poesie di Giosue Carducci, 1850-19c0. Second edition. Bologna: 
Zanichella. 1902. Lire 10. 

We have already given a sounding measure of praise to 
Carducci and the complete edition of his splendid poetry. Here: 
is a second edition of the same with four further pieces that did 
not appear in the first. None of them are of any especial value 


| but the publisher, by a wise provision, has caused them to be 


in modern Italy. But alas! we are in the twentieth century, | 


and the “ Secolo Scorso” is the nineteenth, and the “Salotto” 
is that of the patriot Ubaldino Peruzzi and his wife in whom we 
take no sort of interest. We regret that the book should ever 
have come in our way, for Signor de Amicis is such a bright 
and shining light in the drear waste of modern Italian literature 
that it is hard to say a word against him. Yet candour con- 
strains us to declare that the book is dull and extremely disa 
pointing. The talented writer struggles gallantly with his 
subject, but can make nothing of it. The “Signora Emilia” 
whom he extols in every line was without question what would 
be called “a most admirable woman”, but she in no way 
interests us while her heavily arch wit bores and irritates us at 
the same time. After five hours’ talk she would be as fresh as 
a daisy, and after having kept her guests up all night discussing 
let us say the Absolute, she would skit tishly rout them out of 
bed at unearthly hours in the morning. Truly a trying and 
most unpleasant household, and it is small wonder if even the 
genius of de Amicis has not made it attractive. 


Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma: Vol. IT. Giulio Cesare. By 
Guglielmo Ferrero. Milan: Treves. 1902. Lire 5. 

We have already reviewed, and not without deservedly high 
ne the first volume of this striking work. But we must 

gin with the protest with which we ended our first notice : 
why is there no map, no index, no marginal headings and 
dates? Ifthe book were dull it would be a relief to turn away 
from it to reference books, but the book is interesting and we 
resent having to break the thread of our reading. Signor 
Ferrero’s volume naturally challenges comparison with Froude’s 
“ Czesar” (which hasa beautiful coloured map and useful marginal 
notes), and the result is wholly in favour of the Italian writer. 
Graphic, vivid, picturesque, though Froude is, he is less convin- 
cing than Signor Ferrero. And the reason is not far to seek : the 
Italian author is writing about a fellow-countryman. This is 
no exaggeration, and Julius Czesar has never before appeared 
to us so real and living a personality. An Italian on a Roman 
always makes good and suggestive readingy and the present 
writer throws many an interesting sidelight on the character of 
Cesar. It may comfort the distracted schoolboy to know that 
in Signor Ferrero’s opinion, Caesar purposely confused his 
account of his first battle with the Helvetii in order to conceal 
his own mistaken tactics. 


Elementi di Etica. By Giovanni Vidari. Milan: Hoepli. 
1902. Lire 3. 


bound together in pamphlet form, so that those who have- 
already acquired the first edition, can complete the collection 
without purchasing the entire second edition. The cost of the 
pamphlet is one lira. 


Fra Uomini e Cose. By Franco Temistocle Garibaldi. 
Milan: Treves. 1902. Lire 2. 

From the great to the little, and it is indeed a far cry from. 
Carducci to this Signor Garibaldi, who comes before us for the: 
first time in the réle of poet. His verses, certainly, are often 
pretty, and the jingle of them is pretty. In fact they are 
tolerable, and in saying so we have in mind a certain great 
writer who said that in the matter of poetry “le tolérable est 
intolérable”. The sentiment is dismal ; the religious sentiment 
false and affected. A poem such as “In San Michele” (p. 63) is- 
a mere piece of wicked mischief-making. But we anticipate a 
considerable popularity for the little volume. 


La Rivoluzione Francese nel Carteggio di un Osservatore 
Italiano, ordinato dal Conte Giuseppe Greppi. Vol. ii. 
Milan: Hoepli. 1902. Lire 5.50. 

This book throws an interesting sidelight on a famous epoch 
of history. The present volume extends from the Peace of 

Bale to the entry of Napoleon into Milan (1794-1796). It 

consists chiefly of letters which passed during this period 

between Manfredini (whose portrait forms a frontispiece to the 
volume) and his intimate friend Paolo Greppi. The present 
editor has added such matter as was required to connect the 
letters into a continuous narrative. The result is a volume 
which we read with an alert interest. The letters themselves 
are written in a style which is as frank and familiar as it is 
clear and pleasant, and we find ourselves at once handling the 
material of which history is made, while the inner workings of. 
some not unimportant diplomatic negotiations are laid bare and 


| made intelligible. 


La Vita Nuova di Dante. Turin: Roux. 1902. Lire 4. 
This is a very attractive and well-printed edition of Dante’s 


“Vita Nuova ”, doubly attractive to English readers in that it 


contains Rossetti’s famous illustrations in heliotype. The 
editor, Signor A. Agresti, follows Professor d’Ancona’s version 


which is generally regarded in Italy as the most accurate, and. 


he has written a preface explanatory of the illustrations. 


Ancora un po pin di luce sugli eventi dell anno 1866. By 
Luigi Chiala. Florence: Barbéra. 1902. Lire 8. 
There is no denying the capital importance of this book, 


| heavy, tough, and weary though it is in the reading. It is more 


This is the latest addition to the “ Manuali Hoepli” and like | 


all that excellent series it is admirably concise, clear, and well 
arranged. In the Introduction the author refers us for the 
metaphysical justification of the authority on which the ethical 
conception is based, to his own work “ Problemi Generali di 
Etica”. Having thus cleared the ground he divides his 
work into two parts: the bases of ethics and moral doctrine. 
The numerous divisions and subdivisions are all workmanlike 
and helpful. Each main section is followed by a full and useful 


than a little, it is a great deal of light that it throws upon the 
inglorious political and military events of 1866, and the hopeless 
mistakes and muddles of Italian generalship against the 
Austrians. The author attempts to clear La Marmora of some 
of the accusations against him : if he succeeds in clearing him 
of the charge of treachery, it seems to us that he is no way 
relieved of the charge of gross military incompetency at the 
battle of Custozza where the Sardinians were nigh upon two to 
one to the Austrians. There is a pitiable account of the state 
of paralysis of the army immediately after the battle which 
there was still time to retrieve if the supreme command had 
been in the hands of one capable:man instead of being divided 
between the King, La Marmora and Cialdini. La Marmora 


(Continued on page 816.) 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


Royal Insurance Buildings. | Royal Insurance Buildings. 
1 NORTH JOHN ST., LIVERPOOL. 28 LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 


EXTRACTS from the Company’s ANNUAL REPORT for the Year 1901. 


INVESTED FUNDS at 31st December, rgor.. 411,462,967 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
NET FIRE PREMIUMS for the Year ae ee oe oe £2,509,720 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
NEW LIFE ASSURANCES completed during the Year .. £1,¢89,890 
NET LIFE PREMIUMS for the Year we a ee 627,232 
Capital paid up.. oe ee ee oe os se 391,887 
Superannuation Fund.. ie “ 54,832 
Fire Reserve Funds, including Balance of Profit and Loss . 2,968,981 
13, 462,967 


Absolute Security. Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Policy Guaditions. 
CHARLES ALCOCK, Manager. 
F. J. KINGSLEY, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN H. CROFT, Secretary in London. 
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What does it mean ? 


ONE HUNDRED BRITISH POLICYHOLDERS IN THE 
MUTUAL LIFE are insured for £1,801,702, an AVERAGE 
for each of £18,017. One of these insured last year 
for £50,000. Another has increased from £53,000 
to 480,000, while a third has raised his holding 
from £59,000 to £126,000. In each case the insured 
draws an immediate income at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum on the large premiums payable. 


**A Policy in the MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD AGE PROVISION for the Insured.” 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1843. OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


ALL POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions 
of guarantee. 
AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED INSURANCE 
(Free of further Charge) ; Suet” CASH SURRENDER 
NTs. 


Funds, Nearly £72,000,000. 


Head Ojjice for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Invested Funds oo 405,651 | Bonuses Declared .. £3,784,000 
Annual Income £359,002 |Claims Paid £10.746.484 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
MINIMUM PREMIUM ASSURANCE. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


£312,582 divided in 1898. £299,601 carried forward to 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 


GUARANTEED 8% INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


All kinds of Lire Assurance, LEaseHoLD REDEMPTION, and 
Annuity Povicigs issu 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


The Liverpool & London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Invested Funds - - £9,835,193. 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENT. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Expenses and Premiums mcderate. Bonuses large. Policies effected in 1902, at 
Annual Premiums, will participate for 


TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS 
at the Division cf Profits for the Quinquennium ending next year. 


Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ANNUITIES. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - $+£43,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
ny Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


E COZENS SMITH, General Manager 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. Annual Income, £409,135. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Offices: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Total Funds exceed £4,993,482. 
Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™, Table, 
with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 


EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


New Assurances, 1901, £727,196. Net Premium Income, £264,482. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 


New Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 
SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 
a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 
eee BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit, 
- Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON LONDON, E.c, 


Beard, of Directors, 


Sir AnpRew Lusk, Bt., Chairman, Wa. StRANG, Esq., Deputy Chairma 
Hon. R. C. GRosvENOR. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F. R. 
S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. JAMES SHEPHEARD Esq. 
HARLES Price, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir _— Woop Tuomp- 
Henry RIpLey, Esq. son, K.C.B. 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 

Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretaryand Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £20,000,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 2} PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER | DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every 17 inteemation on application. 


Head Office—NORWICH. 
LONDON Comstge~we Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street. City : 
195 Piccadilly, W.; x Victoria Street, S.W.; 124 West End Lane, N.W.; and 
10 Serest, S.E. 
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wishes to resign in favour of Cialdini ; Cialdini refuses to take 
the responsibility unless the King withdraws; and so their 
divided and protracted counsels cost them the battle. Victor 
Emmanuel is handled tolerably roughly in this book. We are 
under the impression that yet more light can be thrown upon 
the political and military events of 1866. Again a mass of 
matter without the shadow of an index! 


Ii Generale Pianell e il suo Tempo. By Giangiacomo de 
Félissent. Verona: Drucker. 1902. Lire 5. 

General Pianell was one of the most sympathetic and one of 
the most high-minded of the soldiers of the Italian Revolution. 
He has found at least an appreciative biographer in Captain de 
Félissent: would that his art kept pace with his admiration. 
For the whole beek is an extraordinary mass of confusion : 
fact without any regard for chronological order, the personal 
opinions and sentiments of Captain de Félissent without 
any reference to their appositeness, piled together, helter 
skelter, in an olla podrida, which, however, in the long run is 
not without a pleasant savour. Part II. of the book makes a 
fair start, and we seem to be entering chronological regions. 
However it is only a delusion: things soon get mixed again, 
and the confusion becomes worse confounded. There is a 
naiveté about the biographer which is quite pleasant, and there 
is no lack of interesting episodes embedded in the shapeless 
mass. What we enjoy and admire too are some just criticisms 
of a very outspoken description on many of the best known 
Italian generals such as La Marmora, Cialdini, La Rocca. 
Some critics will perhaps accuse the gallant biographer of 
a lack of discretion. There is an interesting account of the 
battle of Custozza where, though Pianell could not save the day, 
he was entirely successful with his own division. Indeed this 

rt of the book should be read in conjunction with Signor 

hiala’s “Un po’ pit di luce” which we have just noticed. 
Perhaps the best, and certainly the clearest chapters in the book 
are the nineteenth and following which tell of the great flood at 
Verona in 1882. Indeed the whole book is interesting in a way 
of its own, and in the process of unravelling its tangled com- 
position, we not only come to love the biographer’s devout hero- 
worship, but even become infected with it ourselves. The 
General as depicted by him stands out as a model of honour, 

rightness, strict and fair discipline, while the softer side of 
him with its modest and delicate charity is altogether capti- 
vating. Moreover he was a devout and sincere Catholic. 
Once again no shred of an index ! 
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KODAK 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Is 


EASY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


No need of any previous experience 
or any technical knowledge what- 
ever. No need for a dark room for 
changing the films. Kodak cameras 
are readily mastered by anyone in 
a few minutes from perusal of the 


hand book of simple instructions. 


Kodaks from 65s. to £7 7s. Od. 


Of all leading photographic dealers or of — 


KODAK, Limited, and Reduced, 
43 CLERKENWELL RD., E.C. 


Branches— 


96 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
72-74 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
59 Brompton Road, S.W. 

60 Cheapside, E.C. 

115 Oxford Street, W. 
171-173 Regent Street, W. 
40 Strand, W.C, 


IMPORTANT. 
Beware of imita- 
tions of our Kodak 
Cameras, and of 
our Kodak Roll 
Films. None are 
enuine unless 
our, regis- 
tered namé Kodak. 


A BRITISH isvestion, 
made by BRITI SH workpeople, 
with BRITISH vita, 

for the BRITISH public. 


‘DUNLOP JYRES 


THE FIRST PNEUMATICS INVENTED. 
All other tyres—Foreign or British—are imitations. 


55s. per pair; guaranteed. Wired 
or beaded edges optional. 
The only tyres offering this choice of 
attachment. 


4sk to see the trade mark (Dunlop's head) 
on tube as well as cover. 


Trade Mark. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE Co., Ltd., 


Para Millis, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and branches. 
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Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
drawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 10 
23% a% 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
FRAN! 
CIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
bo’ COLONIES li 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT ID, an COLOMBO. 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & 
For P.: e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
on Deposits, repayable on demand, 

BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
F. GREEN & CO : 

Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES. 


The magnificent twin-screw Steamship ‘‘ MEXICO,” 
5,549 tons register, 6,000-horse power, 
Will leave London on the 2nd guy. for NORWAY FIORDS, NORTH CAPE, 


and SPITZBE N (for MIDNIGHT SUN), 
arriving back in London 26th July. 


( F, GREEN & CO., Head Office, 
Managers 71 ANDERSON. &CO. 7 FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
“ ( Lonvon, E.C. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm. at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, or to thé West-end 
Branch Office, 16 Street, S.W. 
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BRINSMEAD 
& SONS, Ltd., 
18, 20, and 22, 
Wigmore St., 
LONDO 


A Selected, Portion of the VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late H. TYNDALL 
BRUCE, Esq., of the house of Falkland, Fife. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, the 23rd day of June, 1902, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, a Selected Portion of the valuable LIBRARY of the late 
HAMILTON TYNDALL BRUCE, Esq., of the house of Falkland, Fife, com- 
risiog dramatic writers, Howell and Cobbett’s State Trials, 33 vols., early printed 
ks, publications of the Bannatyne Club, French illustrated books of the XVIIIth 
Century, important works on architecture and antiquities, including a fine series of 
Piranesi's works, Gould's Birds of Great Britain, books on topography, Tyndale’s 
New Testament, black letter, works on biblix>graphy, Scrope’s Deer- Stalking and 
Salmon- Fishing, a valuable series of works, chiefly relating to the East India Com- 
pany, Scott’s Dryden, 18 vols , Malone’s Shakespeare, and other classics in the best 
editions, boaks of prints, &c. 
ay be viewed. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and prong offered for 
Saley-»Packing and Removal ome for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other pu 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809, 


Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FCR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, : 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 

orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


DISCOUNT CHURCH BOOKS 
34v IN THE | FOR LECTERN, READING DESK, | POST FREE. 
AND ALTAR. 


POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER BOOKS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. 
London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (George Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘CLovewort, Lonpon.” 


THE OFFICIAL STATE PORTRAIT OF 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


Painted by LUKE FILDES, R.A. 


MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW & SONS have the honour to announce that they 
have arranged to publish 


AN IMPORTANT MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING, 
By Mr. J. B. PRATT. 
Artist's Proofs, limited in number, signed by Painter and Engraver, 
£10 10s. each. 
N.B.—Early application for proofs should be made to the publishers, Messrs. 
THOS. AGNEW & SONS, 398 Old Bond Street, W., and to all leading Print- 
sellers, where a photograph showing full size of engraving may be seen. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, M 
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Mabie, Todd & Bard, 
93, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


95a, Regent St.,W.; 3, Exchange St., 
Manchester ; and 37, Ave. de Il'Opera, Paris. 


*UY’S HOSPITAL.—Entrance Scholarships to be 


competed for in September, 1902.—Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of 
the value of £100 open to candidates under 20 ears of age, and one of £50 open to 
candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the 
value of £150 and another of £60 y ner to candidates under 25 years of age. One 
Open Scholarship for University Students who have completed their study of 
anatomy and physiology ot the value of £<o.—Full particulars may be obtained on 
application to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
1 EXAMINATION, JULY 15, 16, 17, One or Two of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), Three or Four of £50, Six or more of £80 per annum. Council 
Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do weil but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the HEAD Master or SECRETARY. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 
"[ HE DUNVILLE PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSIO- 


LOGY in the Queen's College, Belfast, being now vacant, Candidates for 
that Office are requested to forward copies of their testimonials to the Under 
Secretary, Dublin Castle, cn or before the sth day of July next, in order that same 
be sut mitted to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

he gentleman who may be selected must be prepared to enter on the duties of 
the Office on the rst day of October next. 
Dublin Castle, 12th June, 1902. 


QUEEN’S COLLECES, IRELAND. 
HE PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL HISTORY 


in the Queen’s College, Belfast, being now vacant, Candidates for tha 
office are requested to forward copies of their testimonials to the Under Secretary, 
Dublin Castle, on or before the sth day of July next, in order that the same may be 
submitted to his Excellency the Lord Sinkeneen. 
The gentleman who may be selected must be prepared to enter on the duties of 
the Office on the sth day of October next. 
Dublin Castle, 12th June, 1902. 


» 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


‘4 | ‘HE BRITISH MUSEUM (Bloomsbury) and the 
NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM (Cromwell Road) will be CLOSED 
on Thursday and Friday, 2‘th and 27th June. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
Director and Principal Librarian. 


British Museum, 16 June, 1902. 


INTAGEL.—North Coast of Cornwall (five minutes’ 
walk from King Arthur's Castle).—To be LET for July, August, and 
September (or by arrangement), a Well-furnished HOUSE, standing in its own 
meadows. Three sitting-rooms, five bed-rooms, dressing-room, and usual offices ; 
a pretty lawn tennis (uniquely situated). golf links, stables, &c.—Apply to T. 
CHAMBERLAIN, 81 Great Portland Street, W. 


F | ‘HE DUKE’S HEAD HOTEL, King’s Lynn, 

Norfolk. Situated in the centre of the Town, and in close proximity to 

Sandringham and Hunstanton. Good fi: hing and shooting, and boating on the river 
use. Proprietor. SYDNEY AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 

BRITISH, INDIAN. AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com and General Advertising. Advice, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


ROYAL ASCOT: 


Its History and Its Associations. 
By GEO. J. CAWTHORNE and R. S. HEROD. 


Revised and Enlarged, with Numerous Plates and Illustrations 
in the Text. 


Super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net. 


DISTINGUISHED 
CHURCHMEN, 


And Phases of Church Work. 
By CHAS. H. DANT. 


With Sixteen Full-page Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


WYNOTH DALE - - ~- The Common Chord. 
GERALDINE HODGSON - The Subtle Thing that’s Spirit. 
“UBEDA” - - - «= = Shadow of a Third. 

HAROLD TREMAYNE- ~- The Shears of Fate. (35933) 
COSMO HAMILTON - Indiscretions. 

J. B. MAXWELL - - A Passion for Gold. 

DANAE MAY - = = ~= The Inconsequences of Sara. 


(Second Edition.) 


A. TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Price §s. net. 


PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND 
CHINA IN THE CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., P.C., G.C.S.L., 
D.C.L. (Oxon), LL.D. (Cantab.), F.R.S. 


NOW READY. Price 55. net. 


PROGRESS. OF SOUTH AFRICA 
IN THE CENTURY. 


By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D. 


** In forty-two compact, clearly-written chapters, the author contrives to say all 
that general readers will care to know about the general progress of the Cape, Natal, 
the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and Rhodesia during the last century.” 

Daily News. 


NOW READY. Price 5s. net. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
CENTURY. 


By W. H. WITHROW, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.C. 


“ Drawn in broad, firm lines, it gives a picture at once interesting and instructive, 
and raises the most hopeful anticipations as to the usefulness of the series that it 
begins so well.” —Scotsman. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrp., London and Edinburgh. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists and Artists of Foreign 
Origin working in Great Britain, Preserved in the Department of 
Prints and Rrawings in the British Museum (Laurence Binyon). 
Printed by order of the Trustees. 


FICTION. 


Denis: a Study‘|in Black-fand White (Mrs. E. M. Field). Mac- 
millan. 25. 

A Woman of Wiles (Alick Munro), 6s5.; The Great Awakening 
(E. Phillips Oppenheim), 6s. ; The Circular Study (A. K. Green), 
3s. 6d. ; More Tales of the Stumps (Horace Bleackley), 35. 6d. ; 
Coronation (Bernard Hamilton), 6s. Ward, Loc 

Brinton Eliot: from Yale to Yorktown (James Eugene Farmer). 
New York: The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 6s. 

A Double-barrelled Detective Story (Mark Twain). Chatto and 
Windus. 

At the Change of the “Moon (B. C. Blake). 

Prophet Peter (Mayne Lindsay), 6s. ; 
(H. B. Baker), 3s. 6¢. Ward, Lock. 

The Diamond of Evil (Fred Whishaw). Long. 6s. 

The Sin of Jasper Standish (‘* Rita”). Long. 6d. 


HIsToRY. 


The Crowning of Monarchs (A. P. Purey Cust). Isbister. Is. net. 

The Coronation Book (Jocelyn H. T. Perkins). Isbister. 10s. 6a. net. 

A History of the House of Percy (Gerald Brenan. Edited by W. A. 
Lindsay. 2 vols.). Freemantle. 42s. net. 

The Lower South in American History (William Garrott Brown). 
New York : The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 6s. 


Greening. 2s. 6d. 
Robert Miner, Anarchist 


Natural History AND Sport. 
Injurious and Useful Insects (L. C. Miall). Bell. 35. 6d. 
Broadland Sport (Nicholas Everitt). Everett and Co. 12s. 6d. net. 
Modern Polo (Captain S. D. Miller). Hurst and Blackett. 16s. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 


Dent’s First Latin Book (H. W. Atkinson and J. W. E. Pearce). 
Dent. 
First Stage Mathematics (Edited by William Briggs). Clive. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Elementary Logic (Rev. Jobn Lightfoot). Ralph, Holland. 1s. 6d. 

Hygiene: a Manual of Personal and Public Health (New Edition. 
Arthur Newsholme). Gill and Sons. 45. 6d. 

How to Reason, or the A.B.C. of Logic Reduced to Reason (Rev. 
R. C. Bodkin). Dublin: Brown and Nolan. 

The Thompson Yates Laboratories Report (Edited by Rubert Boyce 
and C. S. Sherrington. Vol. IV. Part II.) Longmans. 20s. 

The Founder of Mormonism (I. W. Riley). New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 


THEOLOGY. 


The English Church in the Sixteenth Century from the Accession of 
Henry VIII. to the Death of Mary (James Gairdner). Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

Searching for Truth. Watts and Co. 7s. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 


Baedeker’s London and Environs. Dulau. 6m. 

Cycle Rides Round London (Charles G. Harper). 
Hall. 6s. 

‘* Black’s Guide Books”: — Leamington, Plymouth, Exeter, 15, 
each ; Bournemouth, 6¢. Black. 


Chapman and 


North Wales (Part I. M. J. B. Baddeley and C. S, Ward). Dulau, 
35. net. 
VERSE. 
Tannhiauser, a Story of All Time (Aleister Crowley). Kegan Paul. 
55. net. 


Songs of England’s Glory (Coronation Edition). Isbister. 35. 6d. net. 

Far Between : Sonnets and Rimes. Elkin Mathews. Is. net. 

Life’s Little Comedies and Other Verses (Hugh Bedwell). John 
Long. 35. 6d. net. 


A Life Tragedy and Other Verses (W. Teucer). Bale. 25. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Rambler’s Notebook at the English Lakes (Rev. H. D. Rawnsley). 
Glasgow : MacLehose. 

American Industrial Conditions and Competition (Edited by J. Stephen 
Jeans). Offices of the British Iron Trade Association. 

American Invasion, The (Sir C. Furness). Simpkin, Marshall. 

Cloister and the Hearth (Charles Reade. ‘* Turner House Classics ”). 
Virtue. 25. net. 

Drink, Temperance and Legislation (Arthur Shadwell). 
55. net. 

King Alfred Millenary, The (Alfred Bowker). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mabinogion, The (Lady Charlotte Guest), Unwin. 2s. 

Night Side of London, The (Robert Machray). Macqueen. 

Notre Dame de Paris (Victor Hugo. ‘* Century of French Romance”). 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Plays (Edited by W. Fraser Rae). Nutt. 10s. 6d. net. 

War Horses Present and Future (Sydney Galvayne). Everett. 


Longmans, 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE :—KRevue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; La Revue (Ancienne Revue des Revues), 1ft.30; The 
North American Review, 2s. 6a.; The Forum, 3§c.; The 
Economic Journal, 55. 
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SEVEN BRILLIANT 6/- NOVELS. 


1. AT SUNWICH PORT. = 4. 
By W. W. JACOBS. 
The most laughable novel of the 
season. 


TRECARTHEN’S WIFE. 


By F. M. WHITE. 
. The brightest, freshest, and most 
uman of stories. 


JIM THE PENMAN. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 

The most dramatic, sensational work 
of this favourite author. , 


2. THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The finest detective story of recent 


6. A LOVER OF MUSIC. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. 
Written with great literary distinction 
—a to read, and re-read. 


TITHE. MOON. EN IN’ NORTH, SOUTH, AND 
OVER THE SEA. 
By M. E. FRANCIS, 


The strangest and most fascinating Author of ‘‘ Pastorals of Dorset,’ 
of scientific romances. “* Fiander’s Widow,” &c. 


PETRONILLA, and other Stories of Early 


Christian Times. By S. N. SEDGWICK. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


FROM CRADLE TO CROWN: The 


Life of King Edward the VIJth. By J. E. VINCENT. Many hundreds of 
Illustrations. Gilt edges, ros. 6d. net. |Shortly. 


New Fine Art Volume. 
MODERN MURAL DECORATION. 


By A. LYS BALDRY. With 70 Full-page Illustrations, 4 of which are in 
Colour. Handsomely bound. Crown 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


COUNTRY LIFE LIBRARY. New Volume. 
ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


3y G. JEKYLL and E. MAWLEY. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Shortly. 


TAMMERS’ DUEL. New Edition. By 
K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. Illustrated by HERBERT CoLe. 3s. 6d. 


THE CAXTON SERIES. New Volumes. 
A BOOK of ROMANTIC BALLADS. 


Illustrated by REGINALD SAVAGE. 


THE SKETCH BOOK. By Wasninc- 


TON IRVING. Illustrated by Epmwnp J. SuLLIVAN. 2 vols. Limp cloth, 
2s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 3s. net ; parchment, in box, 3s, 6d. net each. 


‘OUR NEIGHBOURS” SERIES. New Volume. 
SPANISH LIFE IN TOWN AND 


COUNTRY. By L. HIGGIN. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER EDITION. New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
THE WORKS OF FRANCIS 


BACON. Cloth, 3s. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 
Press Notice. 


‘* Motteux’s translation of ‘Don Quixote’ has been added to Messrs. Newnes’ 
elegant and compact series of classics in limp leather. We expect a great success 
for these editions." —A thenaum. 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. An authentic and 
ye biography. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
7s. €d. net. 


Nearly all Sold. 
THE MOST ARTISTIC CORONATION NUMBER IS 


THE LADIES’ FIELD 


Coronation Number. 


Price 2s. 6d. Post free, 3s. 
This number is a superb production, enclosed in a beautifully illus- 
trated coloured Cover designed by Mr. H. GRANVILLE FELL, 


the decorative Borders to the pages having been designed by Messrs. 
GRANVILLE FELL, GARTH JONES, and HAROLD NELSON. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, London, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROYAL TOUR. 
THE WEB OF EMPIRE: 


A Diary of the Imperial Tour of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York in 1901. 
By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E., 
K.C.V.0. With Illustrations by the Chevalier DE MARTINO, 
M.V.O., Marine Painter in Ordinary to H.M. the King, and 
SypNEY P. Hai, M.V.O. Super-royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE KING ALFRED MILLENARY. 
A Record of the Proceedings of the National Commemoration. 
By ALFRED BOWKER, 


Mayor of Winchester, 1897-3, rg00-r. Profusely Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ One of the most attractive books of its kind that we have seen 
for some time.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 
(Ready on Tuesday. 


SECOND EDITION.—NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO ITALY. 


With 5: Maps and Plans based upon the latest information. Globe 8vo. 
Tos. net. 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. 
: NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of Mary. By 
JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Hon. LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


July Nos. Ready on Tuesday. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price is. CONTENTS FoR JULY: 
THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. Chaps. THE ADVENTURE OF IGNATIUS 
VIIL-XIL. RAM-LAL. 
WILLIAM 
Davip HANNAY. 
THE DISPOSERS OF BIRD-LIFE. 


THE SOUFRIERE OF ST. VIN- 
FOX-HUNTING IN THE LAKE CENT. By H. L. Havett. 


COUNTRY. ByA.G. Bravtey. | ppUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
MEMORIES. By JoserH Truman. | By the Rev. WiLt1AM GRESWELL. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PURITAN: SIR NAPIER. By 
ISM ON AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By H. 


SHEFFIELD 
CLAPHAM. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JULY NUMBER contains :— 

THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. By Juttan Ratru. With Page 
Portrait. 

A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION OF CARLYLE BY A ‘‘CAPTAIN OF 
INDUSTRY.” By James D. Hacve. 

THE VOLCANO SYSTEMS OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. By 
Rosert T. Hit. 

WANTED, A CHAPERON. By Pavut Leicester Forp. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JULY NUMBER contains :— 
IS KING EDWARD REALLY “EDWARD VII.”? By A. J. Evans. 
A CIRCUS ON A KITE STRING. By Merepiru Nucext. 
THE LITTLE RED FLAG. Story. By Lawrence REAMER. 
A TIMELY RESTORATION. A Fourth-of-July Story. By Mary G. 
Foster. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London 
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Cheap Popular Novels. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on 
good paper, 
EacW Work Complete in One Volume. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Fep. £vo. Pictoriul Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


With Edged Tools. From one Generation to 
The Slave of the Lamp. Another. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 


Fep. 8vo. Pictoria! Boards, as. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Molly Bawn. Groen, Pleasure and Grey 


Phyliis. rief. 
Faith and Unfaith. 


Mrs. Geoffrey. 
Airy Fairy Lilian. Lady Branksmere. 


Rossmoyne. Loys, Lord Berresford, and 
Doris. other Tales. 

Portia. Undercurrents. 

Beauty’s Daughters. 


BY HOLME LEE. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Against Wind and Tide. | Country Stories. 

Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. Katherine's Trial. 

Kathie Brande. | Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 

Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. The Beautiful Miss Barring- 
The Wortlebank Diary. 


on. 
Maude Talbot. Ben Milner’s Wooing. 


BY GEORCE CISSING. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


a Story of Sociali-t Life in | Thyrza. 
yoy | The Nether World. 
ife’s Morning. New Gr Street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 


Fep. &vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Mehalah: a Story of the Salt | John Herring: a West of England 
Marshes. Romance. 

Court Royal. | Richard Cable, the Light- 

The Gaverocks. shipman. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, as. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Heaps of Moncey. Mademoiselle de Mersac. 
Matrimony. ~~ Adrian Vidal. 
No New Thing. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Penruddocke ™ | Mr. and Mrs. Faulcon- 
Morals and Mysteries. bridge. 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


Fep. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Jane Eyre. Wuthering Heights, and 


Shirley. nes Grey. 
The Professor, and Poems. | The Tenant of Wildfell 
Villette. | Hall. 


*,* Also the ““ HAWORTH” EDITION, in 7 volumes, large crown 8vo. hand- 
somely bound ia-cloth price 6s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, with 
Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in cloth, with gilt top, rs. 6d. each ; for 
the Set of 7 volumes in gold- lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


BY MRS. CASKELL. 


Fep. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Wives and Daughters. Mary Barton, and other Tales. 
North and South. Ruth, and other Tales. 

Sylvia’s Lovers. Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 

Cranford, and other Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

#,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 volumes, small fep. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume, or the set of 8 volumes in gold-lettered cloth 
the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 volumes, crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. eac 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Fep. 8vo. limp green cloth : or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


= ination and Fancy. | Men, Women, and Books. 
The Town. I!lustrated. A Honey from Mount 
Wit and Humour. 


Autobiography of Leigh } Table ‘Talk. 


ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE seve, A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS 
BY POPULAR WRITERS. 
FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NEW WORK BY MRS. A. MURRAY SMITH. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans. Large crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE ROLL-CALL OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. BRADLEY), Author of 
Annals of Westminster Abbey,” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOTICE.—.4 SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW 
READY OF 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.’ 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ATHENE UM.—“ A genuine and cleverly-written book.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ A most readable as well as instructive collection of papers. 
ashes They fulfil the highest test to which journalistic writing can be put. They can 
be read straight through with pleasure.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 


A Record of Agriculture and Land Settlements, Trade 
and Manufacturing Industries, Finance and Adminis- 
tration. From the Rise of the British Power in 
1757 to the Aecession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 


By ROMESH DUTT, C.I.E. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


““Mr, Dutt is to be congratulated on his undertaking.’ Nagy 
‘*This volume deserves high recomiaendation and is valuable to the professed 
economist.” —S¢. James's Gazctte. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp. 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


6d. net. 6d. net. 


THE TIGER. 


Edited by T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


No. 3 0f THE TIGER contains the following Articles :— 
Strange Bedfellows.” 
*©On a Forthcoming Publication” (** The Unspeakable 
Scot ”’). 
** On Paint Rags,” and 
*¢ On Certain Music.” 
Also two pleasant Poems, and a Note or so.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE OBIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

CHLORODYN wonder valuable. remedy 
CHLORODYNE Golds, ids, Consumption,” Bronchitis 
CHLORODYNE Epilopey, ‘Mysteria, Paipitation, and 


CHLORODYNE 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Sir W. Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 


» 48. 6d., and rs. each. None is genuine 
without words ‘ Corts Browne’ on the Government 
stamp. Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


GOOD WORDS. 
CORONATION ODE NUMBER. 


Containing the Prize Coronation Odes in the Competition for the £75 in Cash 
offered by the Publishers. 


The success of the Competition has been phenomenal. No less than 1,084 Odes 
were received, and that not only from every quarter of the Empire—including each 
province of the Australian Commonwealth, all parts of British North America, India 
and the inder of our P: in the Far East, the British West Indies, &c., 
besides most European countries—but from representatives of almost every race 
under British Rule—among them French Canadians, Natives of India of all classes, 
Maoris, Maroons, Kaffirs, Malays, &c. 

The Judges have been Mr. Stopford A. Brooke, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and Mr. 
William Canton. 

About’a dozen of the best Compositions, including those of the Winners of the 
Three Prizes of £50, £15, and £10, are published in “‘ Good Words,” and a series of 
decorative full-page designs, allegorical of the different parts of the Empire, have 
been drawn by Mr. J. A. Duncan to accompany the Odes, Altogether the Maga- 
zine constitutes an embodiment of Imperial sentiment such as has probably never 
before appeared in such a form. o 


SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER.—PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BOOKS FOR THE CORONATION. 
NOW READY. 


THE CORONATION BOOK. 


By the Rev. J. H. T. PERKINS, M.A. 
Sacrist of Westminster Abbey. 


A Complete Account of the Various Ceremonies and Usages atttaching to the 
ny ” of ish Sovereigns, both in the Past, and as surviving at the 
nt Day. 


With over 80 Illustrations from rare MSS., Old Prints, &c. 
THE MOST SUMPTUOUS WORK OF ITS KIND YET PUBLISHED. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth extra, with Handsome Gold Design, Fully Gilt Edges. 
PRICE TEN SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE NET. 


THE CROWNING OF MONARCHS. 


By the Very Rev. A. P. PUREY-CUST, D.D., Dean of York. 


An Interesting Historical Résumé of Successive Coronations of Kings and 
Queens of England, from William the Conqueror to Victoria. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


TWO DAINTY SOUVENIR VOLUMES FOR THE 
CORONATION YEAR. 


SONGS OF ENGLAND’S GLORY. 


A Cellection of Poems and Ballads relating to the Noblest Episodes 
of our National History. 
1zmo. Ornamentally Bound in Limp Lambskin, Gilt Edges, with Artistic Fronti- 
spiece and Title. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE NET. 


And, Uniform with the Above, 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
MAXIM GORKY: his Life and Writings. 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON. Price ss. 
A and Literary Estimate of the Russian ‘Vaga- 


n At present, and likely to remain for a long time to come, t 
Chief Standard Work on Gorky and his Writings. 


A HUNDRED YEARS of IRISH HISTORY. 
By R. BARRY O'BRIEN. 


With an Introduction by J. E. RepMonp, M.P. Price as. 6d. net. 


A HERO OF DONEGAL. 
The Life of Dr. Smyth of Burtonport. By F. D. HOW. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE WILD GEESE. 


Songs of Irish Exile and Lament. By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 
With Introduction by Srorrorp A. Brooke, M.A. Price 4s. 6d. net, 
Edition de Luxe, limited to s0 copies, with Autographs of Miss Lawless and 
Mr. Brooke. rige 21s. per copy. 


MISS STONE'S THRILLING STORY OF HER SIX MONTHS’ 
CAPTIVITY. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE BRIGANDS. 
Now appearing in THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Monthly, price 6d. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
NOW READY, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. net. . 


THE BRITISH CROWN, and Other Verses. 


Suggested by the Coronation of their Majesties King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra. By RicHarp WALTHAM,’ M.A. 


In crown 8vo. paper cover, price 6d. 
TO ENGLAND AND ENGLAND’S KING. 
A Coronation Ode. 1902. By the Rev. C. E. Harris, B.A., A.K.C.L. 


A copy of this Book has been ciously aecepted b 
His Majesty the King. ly 


In crown 8vo. tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
DRIFT OF ISLA: a Volume of Verse. By 
Wittiam Gow. 
“ The t's range of thought and utterance is considerable, and his verbal 
music is of a kind much superior to that given out in most minor books.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 
** One of the most acceptable little volumes we have handled for a long time.” 
Bristol Mercury. 


In large folio, paper cover, fully illustrated, 2s. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A 


Souvenir of the War in Verse. By SMEDLEY NORTON. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 


TYPHOON, and other Poems. By Artuur K. Sasin. 


“One welcomes a volume, the author of which aims at beauty, simplicity, and 


melody, and for the most part does not fail to achieve his aim. 
Sheffield Independent. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons 
plainants not bound to attend Court, 
when letters are marked “ Private.” 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS, NOT BEING ACTED ON, ARE PUT 
INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 7 

COLAM, Secretary. 


tos Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


The Interest due on the 1st July, 19c2, will be paid against presentation of 
Coupon No. 11 :— 
In Lonpon— 


witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. Com- 
and their names kept absolutely confidential 


At the Offices of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate 

Street Within, E. 

In JOHANNESBURG —At the Offices of the Company, Eckstein’s Buildings. 

Coupons to be left Four Clear Days for examination, and to be presented at the 
London Office any day (Saturdays excepted) after Friday, the 20th June, 1902, 
between the .hours of Eleven and Two. The Company’s London Offices will be 
poy from the evening of Wednesday the 25th, to the morning of Monday the 
3oth June. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


By order, 
. ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
16th June, 1902. 


GELDENHUIS ESTATE AND COLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 16. 

The London Agents have received advice to-day from the Head Office that an 
INTERIM DIVIDEND of 25 % (Twenty-five per cent.) thas been declared pay- 
able to Shareholders registered at the close of business on MONDAY, the 30th 
_—- 1902, and to Holders of COUPON No. 16 attached to Share Warrants to 

er 


The Transfer Registers will be closed from the rst to 7th JULY, 1902, both days 
inclusive. The WARRANTS will be despatched to registered Euro Share- 
holders from the London Office, and will probably be in the hands of Shareholde: 
about 4th AUGUST. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment 
on or after FRIDAY, the rst AUGUST, of the DIVIDEND (5s. per share) after 
surrender of COUPON No. 16, at the Head Office in Johannesburg, the London. 
Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or to C pany's representatives in 
Paris, Crédit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. wh : 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants belonging to holders resident in the United 
Kingdom will be subject to deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax 
as usual. All coupons presented at the Paris Office, and at the London Office for 
account of holders resident in France, will be subject to a deduction of 4d. per share. 
Coupons presented at the Head Office, Jpennains, must be accompanied by 
Affidavits or statutory declarations declaring the full name and residence of the 
owner of the Share Warrants from which such coupons have been detached to enable 
the Company to deduct any taxes payable in respect thereof. 

Coupons must be left Four Clear Days for examination at either of the Offices 
mentioned above, and may be lodged any day after «6th july, between the hours 
of Eleven and Two (Saturdays excepted). 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
19th June, 1902. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 7. 

An Interim Dividend of 55 per cent. has been declared, a to shareholderS 
registered in the books of the Company at the close of business on Tuesday, 
15th July, 1g02, and to holders of Coupon No. 7 attached to Share Warrants to 

er. 

Divieend Warrants will be despatched to registered. European Shareholders from. 
the London Office, ar.d should! Be én their.benas about August, 1902. 

‘The Trans‘er Registers will be closed from the 16th to 22nd July, 1902, both days 


inclusive. 
By order 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
_1gth June, 1972. 
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This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The Subscription List will be Opened on Saturday, June 21, 1902, and will be Closed on or before 
Tuesday, June 24, 1902, for Town and Country. 


THE TRUST, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1890. 


Authorised Share Capital - - - £1,000,000, 
Consisting of 
500,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each - . . = £500,000 
500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each - 500,000 


Issued Share Capital, 500,000 Ordinary Shares of each, 
fully paid up in cash, £500,000. 


The Company has issued £250,000 43 per Cent. First Debenture Stock charged on its undertaking, and, in addition, has deposited 


£250,000 5 per Cent. Second Debentures, on which no interest is paid, as collateral security for liabilities of about £200,000. 
There is now offered for Subscription 


250,000 6 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH AT PAR, 


Payable—On Application, 2s.; on Allotment, 8s.; Two Months after Allotment, 10s. 


The Preference Shares confer the right to a fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend at the rate of £6 per Cent. per annum on 
the amount for the time being paid up on such shares, together with the right in a winding-up to the re-payment of capital in 


priority to the Ordinary Shares, but they do not confer any further right to participation in profits or assets. 


The Dividends on the amounts paid up on Preference Shares will be payable half-yearly on January 1 and July 1, the first 


payment being made on January 1, 1903. 


DIRECTORS. 
JOSEPH LAWRENOE, M.P., Chairman. 
A. MONTAGUE HAINES. 
E. J. HALSEY, J.P. 
A. HUNGERFORD POLLEN. 
H. R, SOHMETTAU, 


BANKERS. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 15 Cheapside, London, E.C.. and Branches; ‘ 


PAKR’S BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and Branches. 


BROKERS. 
BUCKLER, NORMAN, and CRISP, 11 Angel Court, London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
MINET, PERING SMITH, and CO., 7 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
HERMAN LESCHER, STEPHENS, and ©O., Chartered Accountants, 
6 Clement’s Lane, London, E.C, 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
E. H. BEAZLEY, 189 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Machinery Trust was formed in 1893 to supply printing machinery to 
newspaper proprietors and printers, and deals in every variety of printer's 
requisite, including 80 different classes of machinery, 

It possesses the exclusive agency for the supply of the Linotype composing 
machine, the Autoplate, the best type: of printing presses,and several other 
modern labour-saving appliances. 

The scope of its business is shown by its capacity to undertake the complete 
equipment of newspaper aud printing offices with composing and printing 
machines, printer's furniture, motors, engines, &c. Several contracts of this 
character have been executed, and others are now beinz negotiated. 

The compauy has dealiugs with almost every important newspaper and 
printing house in the United Kingdom, and has upwards of 2,000 customers on 
its books; depots and show rooms in Loudon, Manchester, and Edinburgh ; 
travellers and representatives in all pacts of the United Kingdom; and agencies 
and show rooms in Australia, India, South Africa, also in France, Holland, Spain, 
Italy, and other foreign countries, 

PROFITS. 

The net trading profits, as shown in the published and audited balance 
sheets of the Company. have steadily increased, as follows, viz. :— 

For the year 1894 ... £3,249 ; For the year 1898 ... «.. £59,887 


1895... £10,443 » 1899... £74958 


The estimated trading profits for the first quarter of the current year are in 
excess of those for the same period of 1901, and the directors anticipate that, with 
the revival of trade now taking place, the growth in profits will exceed the 
average increase of the past two years, 

NEW BUSINESSES. 

In addition to the maintenance and expansion of the ordinary business of 
the Company, the directors hope for substantial additions to the profits from new 
branches of business, which have been built up after considerabie pioneer expen- 
diture in previous years, 

The most important of these new branches is the sale of the “ Autoplate,” a 
machine which effects large economies in the stereotyping of newspapers. 
Several of these machines, which cost £5,000 each, have already been ordered, 
and a considerable demand for them is expected. 

DIVIDENDS, 

amount paid in dividends during the past eight years is £348,803, and 
in Debenture interest, &c., £40,587, or a total of £389,390. 
RESERVE FUND. 
The reserve funds a ted on December 31 last to £369,166. 
PROCEEDS OF THIS ISSUE. 

The proceeds of the present issue will be applied in part towards discharging 

liabilities in respect of which the nd Debentures have been temporarily 


issued, aud the balance will be available for the general purposes of the trust and , 


for further working capital, 
DIVIDENDS ON THIS ISSUE. 
The dividend on the present issue of Preference shares is very amply 
secured, as may be seen from the following table :— 
Taking the profits upon the basis of last year, viz.: ... £89,650 
Required to pay 44-per cent. on £250,000 Debentures: £11,250 
Required to pay 6 per eent. on £250,000 Preference shares ... 15,000 26,250 


£8,750 of the £15,000 will not be required for Preference £63,400 | 
dividend in the current year; and the above table takes no } 
account of £7,200 carried forward from the profits of 1901, } 
which sum, with the £8,750, makes 15,950 


Leaving available for dividend on the Ordinary shares... £79,350 
_or £4,350 more than is required to pay 15 per cent. 
Note that the average increase in the profit for the two years 
preceding has been at the annual rate of a 


| 


ASSETS. £86,350 
The assets, as shown im the balance sheet certified by the audi- 


tors at December 3i, 1901, after deaucting all liabilities other 
Gon share and debenture ‘capital aud reserve funds, amounted | 
They consisted ot casi. debtor balances, ts at 
plant, office furniture and fittings Linotype 
and other machines lent on royalty or option of purchase, 
and machines in process of delivery at cost price from the | 
manu.acturing companies, &c. These will be increased by 
the proceeds of the present issue (after deducting estimated 
expenses ofissuing)to 1,902,166 18 9 | 
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The minimum subscription upon which the directors will proceed to allot- 
ment is the total amount of the Preference shares now issued, 

The Company has made a coatract, dated June 16, 1902, with Messrs. 
Buckler, Norman, and Crisp for obtaining applications for or placing shares of 
this issue, and have agreed to pay out of the existing reserve funds of the Com- 
pany commission for so doing, at a cost of £13,559, which includes their fee for 
acting as brokers for this issue. The Company wil also pay to brokers a 
brokerage of 3d. per share on all shares applied for and allotted on application 
forms bearing brokers’ stamps. 

In carrying on the business of the Trust the following agreements have 
been entered into, within the period of two years before the date of the publica- 
tion of this Prospectu-, but as they are or may be deemed to be * material con- 
tracts ” within the meaning of the Companies Act, 1900, they are here specified :— 
November 15, 1900, Machinery Trust, Limited, of the one part and Walter 
Behrens of the other part; December 18, 1990, James William Davies of the one 
part and the Machinery Trust, Limited, of the other part; February 27, 1901, 
the Frinting Machinery Company, Limited, of the first part, the Machinery 
Trust, Limited, of the econd part, and the Linotype Company, Limited, of -the 
third part; June 28, 1901, the Machinery Trust, Limited, of the one part and 
the Law Guarantee and Trust Society, Limited, of the other part: May 5, 1902, 
Gerald Fortescue Wetherman and George Holzhausen of the first part, the 
Machinery Trust, Limited, of the second part, and the Photo-Stone Syndicate, 
Limited, of the third part; May 7, 1902, Machinery Trust, Limited, of the one 
part and Gerald Fortescue Wetherman of the other part. 

Share capital already issued :—1893, 10,000 shares of £5 each, £59,000; 
1893-96, 40,000 shares of £5 each, £200,000 (these shares have since been sub- 
divided ‘into shares of £1 each); 1898, 50,000 shares of £1 each, £50,000: 
1899, 100,000 shares of #1 each, £100,000; 1900, 100,000 shares of £1 each, 
£100,000. All fully paid in cash. 

Copies of the memerandum and articles of association, the Company's last 
balance sheet and report, and the above-mentioned contracts can be seen at the 
— 189 Fleet Street, while the lists are open, between the hours of 11 A.M. 
and 4 p.m. 

Application will be made to the Committee of the London ani Manchester 
Stock Exchanges in due course for a settlement in, and official quotation of, the 
present issue of Preference shares of the Company. 

Applications for Shares should be made upon the form accompanying the 
Prospectus, and sent to the Company’s bankers, together with a remittance in the 
bankers’ favour for the amount of the deposit. 

If the number of shares allotted be less than the number applied for, the 
surplus amount paid on application will be credited in reduction of the sum due on 
allotment, and if there should then be a balance it will be returnea. Where no 
allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. 

Failure to pay the balance due on allotment or any instalment when due will 
render the shares and the previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained at the offices of the 
Machinery Trust, and from the bankers, brokers, and solicitors. 

June 18, 1902. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PREFERENCE SHARES, 
THE MACHINERY TRUST, LIMITED. 

Issue of 250,000 Six per Cent. Oumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at par. 
Payable 2s. per Share on Application ; 8s, per Share on Allotment ; and 10s. per 
Share two montis after Allotment. 

To the Directors of THE MACHINERY TRUST LIMITED, 
89 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Having paid to your Bankers thesum of £..,..................... being a deposit 
of 2s. per Share on application for................... € i 
Preference Shares of £1 each, I (or we) request to allot me(or us) that 
number of Shares upon the terms of the Prospectus, dated June 18, 1902, and | 
(or we) agree to accept the same or any smaller number that may be allotted to 
me (or as), subject to the regulations of the Company ; and I (or we) agree to 


| pay the further instalments when due, and authorise you to piace my (or our) 


name on the Register of Members in respect of the above-mentioned Shares. 
‘Signature 
Name or Names in full 
Address 
1902, 
In joint accounts the Application Form should be signed by all applicants, 
N.B,—This Form to be retained by the Bankers. 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘“‘ workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 


2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4 No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


. Free to all. No Letters required. 


ut 


CHAIRMAN : 
‘Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Marron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
‘between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
‘work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


KLERKSDORP EXTENDED. 


Development Work—Five Reefs Struck. 


; | ‘HE first ordinary general (statutory). meeting of the 
Klerksdorp Extended, Limited, was held on Thursday at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., Mr. C. E. Hogg (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Fred. Moore) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said : This is the first occasion on which I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you in connection with the present Company. This is a statutory meeting, 
as you are aware, and called subject to an Act of Parliamemt sequiring it to be held. 
Certainly on this occasion it gives me the greatest pleasure to conform with the Act, 
and meet you here ; for I have nothing but good news to tell you, and I think before I 
have concluded you will express the greatest satisfaction with the result of our 
labours atthe mine. You may probably be aware that our property consists of about 
400 acres, and is a portion of what is known as the Klerksdorp Gold and Diamond 
Company. That Company hasan area of over 1,s02 acres, and the directors of 
that Company thought it advisable to subdivide the property, which would enable 
them to work it not only more economically, but more expeditiously. It is only 
some three months ago since the prospectus of your Company was issued. That 
prospectus, as you are aware, wasa singularly guarded one ; we spoke there of what 
might reasonably be anticipated. We referred to some extent in the prospectus, as 
I did in my speech to the shareholders of the parent company, to the large area 
of the parent company’s property which had practically lain dormant for ten years. 
A valuable rock diamond drill with which they had equipped their property had 
remained unpacked for years, and, generally, there was a somnolent element con- 
nected with this portion of the parent company’s property which was surprising. 
Personally, I am extremely pleased that it has fallen to my lot to bring the mine 
into a working condition. The whole of the Klerksdorp district is to-day receiving 
marked attention ; in fact, I am informed that one of the largest South 
African houses is extensively investing in that district. The great Rand had so 
long overshadowed all its neighbours that attention has been too much concentrated 
upon it, and people became apt to consider that outlying districts were of no con- 
siderable value. Well, we have neighbours who are succeeding in the most excel- 
lent manner, and that fact has encouraged me in the past to believe that we would 
get satisfactory results. I may referto the Niekerk. I am perfectly aware that at 
the present time they have thousands of tons of payable ore blocked out ; but if that 
had been predicted some three years ago, sceptics would have smiled. With regard 
to our own property, I informed the shareholders of the parent company, of whom you 
form a considerable body, that if we utilised our diamond drill in a proper manner I 
had reason to anticipate that we might strike the Commonage reef at depth, which we 
believed passed through the property of the new company, and would prove very satis- 
factory. Well, I have to announce that some three days ago we received a cable- 
gram stating that the diamond drill had cut through not only the Commonage reef, 
but through four other reefs lying one under the other. The importance of the 
discovery, not only to the Klerksdorp district, but to the whole of the South Afiican 
mining community, is very great. In starting out to cut, as I felt satisfied we 
should, one reef, we found five reefs one under the other at irregular dis- 
tances. The manager has only been able to get a comparatively brief 
cablegram through, I suppuse, owing to the cables being occupied, and the 
information we have is this: that at the 32c¢ feet and 411 feet levels we has 
passed through two reefs of an average of about 3 feet in width and yielding 
8 dwt. tothe ton. That is a highly payable proposition in the Rand, where it is 
reckoned tha everything over 5 dwt. is distinctly payable. The manager proceeds 
to say that below those levels he has passed through three additional reefs, and the 
cable there stops. Either he could not get more information through, or he is 
waiting until he can get the assays and more exact information with regard to 
these three other reefs. We propose at once to work these reefs on a large and 
comprehensive scale. You may imagine the amount of ore we believe to be 
available when | tell you that from the point of intersection to the outcrop is a 
distance of 2,000 feet ; so that if the reefs were vertical instead of having a lateral 
slope we wouid have to sink 2,000 feet on the reef, and still feel that we had payable 
ore ahead of us. More fortunately, however, the formation of these reefs lends 
itself to easy, cheap, and, rapid development. Unknown, unprospected, unthought of, - 
these reefs have lain there for years ; but interest is now being taken in the district, 
and people are waking up to the fact that it is going to be a gold-mining district. 
On the surface we have opened up no less than 1,600 feet of tne Commonage reef, 
and on the reef lying immediately to the north, and known as Ada May, we have 
opened up on the surface nearly 500 feet. e have done nearly all this work since 
this Company was formed, on March 2x last, and with the war still proceeding. At 
the outset, when I told you that I had nothing but good news for you, I scarcely 
did the subject justice. I am endeavouring to do so now. I feel sure no one will 
leave this meeting to-day without feeling that, whatever efforts were made 
in London to successfully float the Company, those efforts were reciprocated 
in the field, not only by our manager's energetic and capable management, 
but also by the efforts of your board to place funds at his disposal, so that this 
rapid wor« could be carried on, The question you have to consider is this: It is 
true that where the boreholes have pierced, payable ore has been struck ; but it 
does not follow that equally good results would be obtained elsewhere, and 
it also does not follow hat such low results will be obtained elsewhere. You 
may remember that some five years ago a borehole was put down, and, so far as 
I can gather, it struck practically at the same depth a reef 3 teet w.de, 
the first foot of which yielded about 13 dwt. and the middle foot about 
34 ounces. That is the very reef I have been talking about. It would not 
be a very great stretch of imagination to say, when we have 8 dwt. h ghly 
payable, that that 8 dwt. may be far below the average value. It is very 
— and, considering the results of the previous boreho.e, it is very probable. 

am thoroughly content with 8 dwt.; but I expect more. I think on the last 
occasion on which | addressed the shareholders of the parent Company I took the 
risk of making a prophecy, and, though the risk of making prophecies is well 
known, I have come to the conclusion that prophecies are the least risky things 
possible. I said then that I had no reasonable doubt but that we should strike 
a reef, and that prophecy came true. I should like to make another prophecy now, 
and say that I have no doubt whatever that we are proving this property to be a 
highly payable proposition. I do not advise from the chair with regard to snares 
an reholdings, except when I feel quite certain; but 1 do advise you 
to keep your holding. If your shares were worth subscribing for before we struck 
these reefs, what are they worth to-day with two known payable reefs and three 
others, of which I can give you no information just yet? Before their value was 
highly prospective and speculative, and to-day it is still prospective and specula- 
tive, but we are reducing the chances enormously. I look forward with some 
interest to the report on the three other reefs. They are not essential to the success 
of this Company ; but if they are good reefs, if they are of a fair width and payable, 
it will be delightful news; but if not it will affect us very little. We apparently 
have as much as we can handle for a considerable time. These reefs we have 
struck one under the other I find, in consultation with South African experts, are 
anaee and to find a parallel | have to go back to my old mining days at Bendigo, 
in Victoria, where the saddleback reefs are found one under the other. The dis- 
covery is not only of paramount importance to ourselves, but is also of great 
importance to the owners of shares in neighbouring properties. 1 think, when we 
come in twelve months’ time to rey the results of the Klerksdorp district—and, 
from my point of view, especially the Rlerkade Extended and Klerksdorp Gold 
and Diamond—we shall tee! the greatest sati jon inthe results obtained. | 
have nothing to add, and 1 pag to thank you for your patient ing. 

On the motion of Mr. Neill, seconded by Mr. Chambers, a vote of thanks was 

the chairman, and the proceedings terminated. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ODE ON THE DAY OF 
THE GORONATION OF 
KING EDWARD VII. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Small Quarto, Price 2s. 6d. net. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, printed upon Japanese vellum, bound in 
parchment, limited to 150 copies, for sale. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


Times.—‘‘ His poem is published with appropriately regal 
magnificence of paper and margin. And the magnificence is 
not only material. There is a suggestion all through it of the 
os magna sonaturum which exactly fits the great occasion. 
Its theme is the obvious one, not obviously treated, of the 
strange growth of our greatness, the mystery of our future, the 
awful responsibility of our present. Who will surpass its fit 
splendour of words, who will equal its grave memory of the 
solemn tenure on which we hold the glories of our vast inheri- 
tance ?” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—*‘We have sometimes had cause to 
protest against Mr. Watson’s utterances on Imperial affairs ; 
but we are glad to make amends now, and to say that there is 
no man living who uses the King’s English with such stately 
grace as he.” 

The Spectator.—‘* A poem wholly worthy of the occasion, 
dignified yet never frigid in sentiment, ornate yet never sophisti- 
cated in diction, instinct with the spirit of sober Imperialism, 
and marked by the almost unerring felicity of phrase that has 
always distinguished Mr. Watson’s best work.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* His poem is a sonorous wave of brood- 
ing, reminiscential passion, enveloping and volatilising all his 
thought. Like Milton’s poetic references to politics, Mr. 
Watson’s are in matter slight and not very new, but in manner 
how superlative! The poetry of his — is enough to 
make the poem the loftiest of its family ; his rhetoric, intel- 
lectual and melodious, makes it the most certain of endurance.” 

Daily News.—*‘ His thought is bold and dignified, and he 
raises the whole subject from mere prettiness to the character 
of a grave and weighty message to the nation. The treatment 
is in sympathy with the thought. The ode glows with colour, 
laid on with the boldness of conscious power. The imagery is 
at once just, daring, and beautiful, suggestive of the largeness 
of the theme, the vastness of our history.” 

The Speaker.—‘‘ He has developed his subject largely and 
characteristically, in verse that charms us by its marmorean 
property of style, the unstrained distinction of its rhythms, and 
its unflagging aptitude of expression. But two other qualities 
which Mr. Watson possesses in an eminent degree are ex- 
hibited in this Ode ; one is the power of composition, which is 
rare among English writers of any kind ; the other is the sense 
of history, which he shares with no other living poet.” 

The Morning Leader.—‘‘Its structure is massively har- 
monious, and it is built up with an architectonic grandeur which 
is rare in contemporary poetry. It is not a rambling series of 
lines, but a finely-proportioned monument, rising in calm 
dignity from pliath to pinnacle.” 

Echo.—*‘It is powerful and suggestive, full of real insight 
and sympathy into the true position of a King who comes into 
such a mighty heritage.” 

Star.—‘* The Ode booms and tolls sonorous music throbbing 
with sombre epigram.” 

Westminster Gazette.—“ Everyone will want to buy it.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘ In this ‘ Coronation Ode’ there is 
a high and unbroken level of grave eloquence, the thought and 
expression alike saturated with the influences of the central 
current of English poetry, from Milton, through Wordsworth, 
to Matthew Arnold. There is no imitativeness ; it is simply 
verse profoundly and unmistakably English.” 

Daily Mail.—** It is dignified—majestic, even—and contains 
many fine lines which will linger in the memory.” 
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